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Foreword 



this volume contains many of the presentations that were made 
at thq jmrth .lCED-Aspen I^^ licld at Aspen, Colo-_ _ 

rado this past July of 1976. Both individually and collectively they 
represent the burden of what was said and discussed. 

The seminar was dividt?d into three parts — each part represent- 
ing one of ICED's major preoccupations. TTic first week was on 
the topic of access to higher education; the second on the design 
and ma/iagement of educational systems; - and the third week on 
the interrefated problems of youth, education, and employment. A 
core group of about a dozen, who stayed throughout the three 
weeks, was joined each week by two or three experts who partici- 
pated in our discussions. " 

As in the previous three seminars,, it was and is ^npossible to 
capture the full range of the topics discussed and the highly profes- 
sional quality of th^ discussions. However, as a whole, they throw 
light on the international comparative research activities of the 
ICED with respect to education in general and higher education 
in particular.. Several large lessons stand out. 

The first is that problems of access to higher education cannot 
,be cither analyzed or successfully handled without noting that ^c- 
*cess is part of a large scheme of interrelated matters that involve ' • 
not only higher education but social priorities as .veil. As Alden 
Thresher has said, . problems of admission are essentially social 
problems and only ia a narrow sense technical problems. This 
made the discussions both lively and difficult to contain. ' ^ 

The second subject — namely the design and management of sys- 
tenas of higher education— brought with it the pfoblem of univer- 
sity connections with government and society on the one hand and 
the very nature of internal administration of the university on the 
•other. Systems range all the way from loose iederation to tight 
management under governing boards. The various countries rep- 
: resented show remarkable ingenuity in dealing with the same prob- 
lem, namely how to provide for university autonomy and' public 
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accountability nt the same time. The various balances that were 
struck in the countries represented threw light not only on the 
sin>ilarities*of. our problems but the fascinating difTcrcnccs' in our 
^answers. . 

On the subject of youtli, education, and employment it was 
clear that the problem of youth is a large ^xxMal problem that cuts 
4ib\izontally across many other social problems, among, them full 
enyploymcnt, family stability, social cohesion, a'nd the genera' lc^'%*l 
oy social morality. But at the same time vertical con?jideraJons 
that tind youth as a tail-end problem in a period of unemployment 
nuid of uncejjtaintv of cducarional purjxvse. provided the matri.x for 
our discussion. 

So these paper;^ will be representative rather than comprehen- 
sive of our seminar discussions which most of- us felt were rt?ward- 
ing. It is hoped that the rcadj^r will lind that they sllmulatc his 
interest in new appfoache? to the resolution of the^e three central 
problems. ^ ) 

Once again we are deeply grateful to the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie .Corporation of New York for the financial Assistance 
that made this seminar possible. 



James A. Perkins, Chairman 
International Council for 
Educational Development 
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bERMAN-U.S. STUDY GROUP 

ON ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION: 

MAJOR ISSUES 



Barbara B. Burn 

The establishment in January 1975 of the twelve-member Gemian- 
U.S. Study Gro^ip on Access to Higher Education under the Inter- 
national Council for Educational Development grew out of discus- 
sions held at an exploratory symposiu.qi at the- Villa Hiigel in Sep- • 
tcmber 1974. Funded by the Volkswaijen Foundation and mitially 
set up for the two-year period 1975-7^. the work of the Study 
Group has now been extended to 197 /. 

The Study Group's mandate is to examine and recommend solu- 
tions to problems of access in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
]n the United. StatL^s. Although the higher edycation systems in the 
two countries differ imporumtly in. their historical traditions and 
structures, they share certain common features and concerns. Both 
countries have federal systems of governrfient. are highly industrial- 
ized, and give priority to equality of opportunity in access to higher 
education. In both countries there is dissatisfaction with current ac- 
cess systems. Like other industrialized nations. Germany and the 
. U.S". have experienced a significant decline in, the birth rate, which 
is beginning now to have an impact on higher education enrollments 
ih the U.S. and will in Gcrmuey in the mid-1980s. At the same Umc 
competinc social needs limit the resources available for higher edu- 
cation, as'^ does an increasing apathy or even disenchantment with 
hi'eher .education, compounded by. gradun.te under- and unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. and to a Tesser degree ip Germany. In. the two 
countries access to higher education is increasii;gly a matter of 
lit^atiori in the courts, and this may intensify. 
" .-'By mid- 1976, the German-U.S. Study Group had sponsored 
studies on college admission testing in the U.S. and the management 
•of a national testing program; on legal and constitutional factors 
affecting higher education access in Germany and the U.S.. and on 
access to medical education in these and selected other countries. 
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Studies had been commissioned on-innovations in access in other 
couutnes pertinent to problems in Germany and the US • part-time 
enrollments in Ontario; the 25/5 (now 25/4) access policy in 
Sweden; the -under 21" experiment of Britain's Open University 
and the experience of the University of Vincennes. Paris, in admit- 
tmg older and employed students who lack the baccalaureate In- 
quiries into the actual working of the access process are being car- 
ried out in one state in each country: Massachusetts and North 
Rhine Westfalia. The Massachusetts study is part of a larger inquiry 
by a two-man German commission into access problems in the U S 
from the German viewpoint. Planned for 1977 arc a symposium o'^n 
medical admissions in Germany, the United States and selected 
other countries, and a conference on legal and constitutional aspects 
of access m both countries, and a comparative evaluation of the role 
of testing in the admissions process in both countries. 

These projects and studies' are expected to identify major issues 
in access and some solutions to them. Following is a discussion of" 
some of those issues. 



Admissions Criteria and Procedures 

Because of the urgency of the access .situation in Germanv. an initial 
ocus of the German-U.S. Study Group was criteria and procedures 
for admission. The concern ofjh^Gerniaiijucmhcrs was to identify 
. cntena and-prpeedurcs Wliuni select students most i;i;oK- to succeed 
in higher education and would be uniform, equitable. a..J practic- 
able.. Although ideally selection criteria shoul^d relate to the likeli'- 
hood of eventual success of students in their professional careers 
the Study ,Grotip agreed that identifying such criteria is probably 
too,comple.-uind controversial for it to attempt. 

From its first meeting, it became apparent to the Studv Group 
that criteria and procedures cannot be examined in i.sola'tion be- 
cau.se they involve a variety of other question's. These include- the 
aims of higher education; the part played by secondary schools in 
higher education selection and impact on them of differerit selection 
cn.eria and procedures; the exit policy of the higher education sys- 
tem in terms of the employment expectations and prospects of 
graduates and trained manpower needs of the society; the extent of 
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differentiation and coordination among institutions in the higher 
education system and hence of a corresponding differentiation in 
access goals, criteria, and procedures; the financing of students and 
©f the institutions; and the social traditions and policies which con- 
stitute the context for policy on higher education, including access. 
This section initially deals with access criteria and procedures and 
then with some of the issues inseparable from them. 

Admissions criteria and procedures commonly refer to systems 
of sorting or §elccting which restrict higher education access to a 
part of the relevant age cohort. Selection is not at the point of entr>' 
to higher education only, but may operate at a series of levels and 
through different devices. It may take place at both the entry and 
exit points in secondar\' school in educational systems which/have a 
distinct college preparatory stream. At entr\^ to higher education 
selection may function through jiational examinations or testi:, ex- 
aminations givea by the individual institutions, or various other 
modes. Selection may also take place after entry to higher education 
through competitive examinations, usually given at the end of the 
firs) year, which are designed to eliminate large numbers of entrants, 
or through i Darwinian self-seleclion which can be equally pithless. 

The last two decades have seen a sharp increase in .sccondar)^ 
school enrollments in the industrialized nations, deliberately encour- 
aged in the 1960s in Germany. With the expansion of students in 
university preparatory secondary school and an inc rea.se d diversifi- 
cation of the young people in tiiem in terms of aspirations and abil- 
ity, the traditional system of assessing performance has. come; \ni^ 
question. Geared to certifying for transfer to higher education, suf- 
^ccss has been based on examinations on acquired knowledge rather 
than academic potential and ability. ■ 

Now that, as in Germany, automatic admission to university by 
successful graduates of academic secondar\* school is no longer pos- 
sible, selecting from among them (and the pool of other people who 
arc in principle qualified to enter higher education although lacking 
ihc A hitiir) 'has no easy answer. Assessments of school achievement 
tmay van* with individual teachers, scht>ols; and regions: school 
aeluevenient itself varies in the more diversified secondary systems 
offering access to'higher education. If equal access is a genuine^ goal 
of higher education, the greater diversiiication of secondary school 
students in terms of their socioeconomic backgrodnd and ability 
also calls for reconsideration of an assessment system favoring 



young people from more advantaged backgrounds (a problem in 
both the U.S. and Germany). Furthermore, if a . number of second- 
ary school leavers cannot gain entrance to higher education, should 
not curricula and assessment criteria reflect the faet that these 
young people will go directly into employment and hence prepare 
them and assess performance with this in mind, instead of focusing 
. more on the theoretical and academic learning expected for univer- 
sity admissions? This is not yet a pressing issue in Germany, but . 
may become one. 

The criteria :.ind procedures Upically used in selecti^'c admissions 
relate chiefly to past academic performance as demonstrated in sec- 
ondan' school grades and test results. However, the argument that 
they should be relied upon because of their predictive value breaks 
down in the case of a highly competitive field such as medicine in 
Germany and the U.S. where, admission decisions may involve only 
fractional differences in scores. This field also demonstrates two 
other weaknesses in its reliance upon past academic performance. 
The. very compe]itiveness of entry attracts candidates whose main 
motivation may be more to see Iheir superior academic record 
affirmed than any serious commitment to the medical profession, 
C9nvcrscly, more important to practicing medicine than academic 
ability may be a range of qualities which tend not to be taken into 
account in grades and test scores. It is true, however, that a rigorous 
examination system does not test academic achievement and ability 
only; For example, to pass the civil service/examinations- required 
in Chiitiwii'ntil 1904, for entry to the governing elite, a candidate is 
said to have needed "the spiritual strength of a dragon-horse, the 
physique of a donkey, the insensitivity of a wood louse and the 
endurancQ of a camel.*' ^ 

Academic achievement examinations used for higher education 
selection undoubtedly test more than cognitive factors only. How- 
ever, an increasing recognition of the importance of offering access 
to persons who may not excel in such examinations but would profit 
from higher education (th'6 "value added*' notion)— and do well as 
practitioners :n the professions — has stimulated new approaches to 
higher education selection. The fact that successful performance in 
higher education (^brrclatcs only slightly more than 50% with .tests 
of academic achievement provides an added impetus for including 
various noncognitive criteria and procedures which measure other 
factors, especially attitudes and motivation. 
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A variety of experiments, arc underway. In line with taking ac- 
count of "stopping-out'' or deferred entry trends, the duration and 
sometimes the nature of work experience between secondary school 
and university may at the least b^a^ supplementar\' criterion (as 
under the new Hochschulrahmengesctz in Germany), or at most be 
evaluated for and recognized as meeting some elements in a stu- 
dent's total' higher education program. Age is also taken into ac- 
count, as at the University of Vincennes, Paris; under the 23/5 
(more recently 25/4) admission policy in Sweden; and in the Uni- 
versity Without Walls and Empire State College in the United States. 
Higher education applicants in Fastern European countries receive 
bonus points in the selection process if ihey come from worker or . 
peasant backgrounds (but their'children, by definition, then part of 
the intelligentsia, are in principle not so favored). Bccauiie of the 
unpredictability of successful academic performance, a selection 
system relying on chance to seleci^^among those with a minimum 
level of achievement, as with the lottery in Hie Netherlands, may be 
more .equitable and just as valid as selection based on achievement 
tests alone. , ^ . 

Criteria which attempt to assess motivation and other non- 
cognitive factors do not yet lend themselves to computerization. 
Although the clearinghouse operation of the Universities Centi'al 
Council for Admissions (UCCA) in Britain is computerized, each, 
student application contains personal letters of reference from 
sceond'^ry school headmasters and teachers. Fully unLfojrm ^selec- 
tion criteria and procedures, whether computei:jzed or not, leave 
no scope for individualized judgments on applicants. Willi Becker, 
a member of the Germari-U.S. Study Group, referred to this as 
natural, irreconcilable" opposition between justice and prac- 
"ticality." In a paper for the Study Group, "Problems of Higher 
Education in the Federal Republic of Germany," he wrote: 

He who demands that the procedure be made more just 
and more practical at the same time is wishing for some- 
thing which is simply impossible. The more fair a pro- 
cedure becomes, that is, the more it considers iiftiividual 
eases or categories of individual cases, the more casuis- 
tically it must operate, and the more complicated it gets. 
The simpler it becomes, and the more practical, the more 
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the standard of the greatest possible fairness recedes into 
the background. The two interests cannot be combined. 

A selection system which assumes uniformity among admissions 
criteria; and only admits .students for whom successful academic 
performance is predicted, in principle can allocate places in higher 
education through a national agency. However, this assumes .a 
uniformity of standards of quality, if not of content, throughout 
the higher education system. With mass higher education, as it now 
is in Germany, and has been for longer in the U.S.. this assumption 
has diminishing validity. 

The universities cannot claim an equal level of excellence overall 
or in specific fields which a computerized central allocation system 
assumes. The focus or strength of subfields within a given discipline 
varies among the universities, another factor which centralized 
allocation of student places ignores. How an admissions process 
which does not involve, the universities themselves in decision mak- 
ing can efTectively recruit students is a critical question in German 
university admission. Finally, .whether individual institutions select 
their students or they are allocated by a national agency, students 
applying for higher education must be able to make informed 
choices in deciding on the institutions to which :they wish to apply, 
- thus requiring an efTective secondary^ school Counseling system. 
This is especially the case in Germany because entering students 
are expected to choose their field of specialization before entering 
rather than after, as in the U.S.. on the assumption, now eroding, 
that they acquired a sufficient general education in secondary 
school. O 

The explicit admission of differences in standards of excellence 
among higher education institutions in a system coupled with de- 
centralized rather than centralized decision making on admissions 
is, as in the U.S., likely to reenforce the hierarchical nature of the 
system. As the most able and ambitious students seek and gain 
access to the superior institutions, and as-these institutions are 
better able to attract the more outstanding faculty and more ex- 
ternal support for their research and teaching, the gap between the 
inferior and superior institutions is perpetuated. This situation may 
assure the less able students of finding places,, typically in the less 
competitive and less endowed institutions? However, the, eventual 
ponsequence may be, as Alexander W. Astin has pointed out, that 
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equal access may become a myth in terms of genuine educational 
opportunity and the relative value of the credentials earned. 



Other Issues Related to Access * 

The following section on other issues related to access does not 
attempt to deal with them comprehensively, but sets forth some 
of the basic questions which link them to access policies. 

1 . The A'ms of Higher Education . 

Policy on access to. higher education depends on the aims of the 
higher education system or institution. Jlarely, however, are these 
made sufficiently concrete to provide precise guidelines for ad- 
missions decisions. Moreover, higher education institutions and 
systems typically have a multiplicity of aims which may not only 
be mutually jncompatible but even in conflict^, Their harmonization 
assumes a unity or coherence of purpose which, is particularly diflS- 
cult to achieve in a social institution characterized by a diffusion of 
decision-making responsibility and a structure which traditionally 
encourages, initiative and diversity within its walls. While higher 
education systems in* the industrialized countries have been moving 
toward increasing differentiation between categories of institutions, 
and a corresponding fopus wjthin these categories in their aims and 
access pplicies, many institutions continue to have a diversity of^ 
aims which have different implications for access. Some of the more 
cqmmonly accepted aims or goals of higher education and their 
implications for access are discussed below. ^ 

— The Training of Highly Qualified Manpower " [ 
This aim implies but- does ^not necessairily require meritociatic 
- selection. However, if the goal is to produce- the persons with 
specialized training needed by society, priority is normally giyen 
to admitting students likely to complete their^ higher education 
successfully. Traditiohal predictors of ability, i.e. subject and 
achievement examinations, in principle admit ""the most able, and 
highly exacting examinations may also witinow out the less able 
of those admitted. This meritocratic access policy may also be 
associated with manpower planning (despite its inadequacies). A 
variant of meritocratic access which also is egalitarian in 1aim is a 
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"talent search" policy which seeks' out the most talented at an early 
age, and grooms 'and encourages them to enter higher education. 

—Responding to Social Demand '{i • - 

Higher education insUtutions and systems which aim at respond- 
ing to social demand ortlie demand of young people to enter higher, 
education are likely to follow more egalitarian, access policies. 
These can take different forms. Open access to all qualified appli- 
cants can be basically elitist if few young people can gain the 
qualification for admission, as in systems with highly Selective 
. : secondary education. If, as with the public community colleges ;n 

■ the U S., only a high school diploma is required, and the great 
jnajority of the age group completes secondary school, open i:<:ces<> 
is basically nonselective. This access policy reflects a commitment' 
to offering the opportunity for higher ecfucation for .all persons 

• capable of profiling from it without regard to high school achieve- 
ment— and in some cases, requiring remedial work to handle college 
study. 

—^Thc Reduction of Social Inequities • . 

This objective for higher education goes beyond open access in 
-implvins not just equal opportunity but special measures to en- » 
courage .ind facilitate the admission to higher education of sc- 
lecteli groups in society. Examples include affifmative action po i- 
cies in the U.S. to encourage moreTfeiiiale and minority enroll- 
ments special bonus points in admission selection for children of 
worke'r and peasant families in the socialist coumries, and even 
quotas to restrict or handicap social ; groups othcr%visc likely to 

enroll in large numbefs, e.g. the^Chinese in Malaysia. As^with . 

open access the underlying aim is to extend educational and career 

choices to more people' and. to give them' the opportuiiity lo 

change their status and self-image.- 

■- —The Advancement of Knowledge ' 
This goal relates to the research function of higher education. 
As "with the training of highly qualified manpower, it <;alls for, a 

■ selective and rneritocratic access policy, but presumably more, 
discipline-: or faculty-oriented. In most higher education systems 
admission 'criteria to attain this objective prin -rily involve suc- 
cessful completion of undergraduate studies or thp appropriate 
cycle at university and a superior record in these studies. 
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— -Strengthening Social, Civic, arid Cultural Values 

Some societies, especially (he 'Anglo-Ameriean, regard nigher 
education as a' means to strengthen humanistic values, to encour- 
age a wider participation in cultural and civic life, and to enable 
people to function more efTectively in and influence their environ- 
ment. Research in the United States suggests that persons with 'a 
college degree have certain characteristics which distinguish them 
from those not going to college. These iilfclude: more tolerant 
..attitudes.towaru others, greater job satisfaction, * more participa- 
tion in aad knowledge Df community and. national affairs, ' and 
more deliberatcness in their consumer spending. Whether this 
consequence of higher education and the social goals involved can 
enlighten access policy is doubtful as it may ha^e more to do with 
the kinds of people aspiring to higher education and the total 
college experience than with any academic criteria. , 

2. The Secondary-Higher Education Interface 

The content of higher education, especially in initial courses, 
and its expectations of entering students can shape secondar>' edu- 
cation curriculu. So too do secondar>' school programs have an 
importaht impact, on higher education! and its admissions policies 
and criteria. Jhe expectation that. secondar>' education should pro- 
duce, candidates fat higher education with a standard level of 
achievement -significantly molds* secondary' school collcge-prepar- 
aiory curricula. In a highly competitive admissions situation, for 
example as in Germany and Japan, the resyltant pressure on 
teai:bGTS-aTid students can become a serious sociai problem, most 
starkly manifested in high suicide rates among young people 
aspiring to higher education. That secondary and higher education 
systems typically fall under ditlerent patterns of authority and con- 
trol makes it particuKiriy difTicult to mesh thcii* *aims.„eonrcnt, and 
structures. > 

' Traditional college-preparaton' curricula in secondary educa- 
tion in most countries have aimed at maylerv of certain basic 
subjects so that higher education programs could assume and 
build on a spcciffc level of achievement. An aggregative approach 
to learning and agreement on the subjects required for higher edu- 
cation admissions were fundamental to the traditional system of 
transfer from secondary to higher educatio.i. High school curricula 
for college-bound students was closely interlocked in content, aims 
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and teaching methods with higher education, and school and uni- 
versity teachers were in reasonable agreement on aims and out- 
comes. In the European countries they ir. fact constituted a single 
profession with a common background and values, and do still 
to some extent today. . 

A variety of development^ have altered Ihis situation. Foremost 
among these arc the much higher particip ation rates in those sec- 
ondary education programs which lead to higher education. Also 
in^portant are the comprehensiveness, cr at least greater diversity, 
of these programs, and a widening range in achievement levels 
among secondary school graduates.^ The transition ,fa^m -second- 
ary to higher education has been only partly adapted to tho^e new 
developments. Reforms in secondary school curricula may not be 
reflected in higher education aims and programs. At both second- 
ary and higher education levels the widely heterogeneous back- 
grounds of students may not be adequately taken into account in 
curricula, teaching methods and counseling services, or b^(teach- 
ers in their perceptions ot ihcir professional role and gorffs. These 
changes haVe, especially in Europe, been accompanied by a .di- 
minishing sense of unity and lessened understanding among teach- 
ers in secondary and higher education of each other's circum- 
^stance.s and problems. TiTe linkage between secondary and higher 
education has consequently OnXOhic more difTuse and varied as 
changes m one part of rhe,edueational system not worked through 
in another erode the coherence of whole. 

Sever^ii comemporar}' dcvelopmt^nti; in higher education under- 
score ih'j- decreasing cinphasis on the requiyemcnt of a standard 
level of achievement' for higher education admissions. Among 
those a-c the Open University in Britain which admils "unqualified 
students" and on a first come, firsi ser-'cd bagis'; Sweaen^s 25/4 
access policy; and the trend in the U.S. for people to enter higher 
edueaiion at a. much older age than the.iraditional 18 year .old. 
Jn the OU and Swedish cases graduation from a college prepara- 
tory secondary school is not required. For the older students in- the 
U.S. the extended period since liigh school graduation somewhat 

Mn Germany - as stated by \ViIH. Hcckcr. 'AViih iht expansion of the right 
of admission to include roiiglily 40 possibilities and approximately 200 
^ forms 01 ccriifiealion (compared^ v^ith the situation until 1960 when the 
Ahiuir could be obtained on.ly at the three types of Gymnusiun,). it is 
supposedly impossible to ensure that beginning students meet basic aca« 
demic standards for admission." 
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V4tiatcs notions of aggregative sequential learning in tht: secondar\-- 
highcf education transition. ^ 

V/hcther thtsc «kinds of developments undermine standards of 
quality ifi higher education is an importaat issue, although it seems. ^ 
clear that the Open • ,:vivcrsity's dete^rnination not to let this hap- 
pen will continue to assure its high standards. It also is clear from 
these and other developments that the linkage between secondary 
and higher education is in transition and that the part played b}j 
secondar>' education in the process will continue to diminish. To 
the extent that this makes more flexibility and diversity possible 
in secondary school, it may be an important shift. Sonic observers 
claim it Y^-xs already been carried too far in the U.S.; in Germany 
it remaps relatively limited. 

?. /.ccess and Institutional Differentiation 

I'l expanding their higher or postsecondary education systems 
in the last 25 years, most of the Western European countries iu- 
gcther with Canada and the U.S. have not cJiTty enlarged the tra- 
ditional university sector, but" have also launched or expanded 
ot^ier types of postsecondary institutions and programs. The ob- 
jectives of this expansion have been to extend accccss to^morc 
students, to provide ;i greater variety of educational offerings for 
a "more diversified ,;tudent body and to meet the rapidly changing 
mafipdwer needs of contemporary industrial society. In some coun- 
tries expansion to encompass the -multiplying aims and programs 
of postsccondery education has been Through a system of special- 
purpose institutions, in others through comprehensive multipur- 
pose institutions. Diversification of'access polities and criteria lias 
been an essential part of the instituticjnardivcrs^fication. 

, Various^ issues arc involved in the diversification ofjicccss pol- 
icy. If the variety of institutions and programs arc intended to 
meet the needs of a diversified student body — diversified in inter- 
ests and ability — how can students be' given equal opportunity for 
access and at the same time be distributed among institutions in 
a way to match their interests and abilities' with appropriate insti- 
, ,^ution.s? If different institutions and jMjogcims have 'differing access 
policies aiid criteria, what strategies stpuld be followed to prevent 
students who enter a particular progpm or institution from being 
lockeJ into it? How best can lateral jv»d vertical mobility of stu- 
dents among institutions be' facilitated in order to perriiit^ them to 
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pursue llicir educational inlcrests io the extent their abilities permit? 

What niechanisms and structures can ensure coordination and 
conjplemcntarity between difTcrcnt kinds of institutions and pro- 
grams and prevent the tendency of institutions to seek a higher 
status in the system "Academic drift"? Wliat access golieics arc 
imphed by this? If graduates of certain categories of institutions 
by tradition or law expect or are entitled to higher professional 
status and salaries than those from the *'lcss noble" institutions^ 
what .acccss^policies, if any, c^m equiearty limit the demand, for 
admission to m<rformer and divert it to the hotter? 

*f , . . 

4. Access and Emplo}mcnt * 

Access c-iteria ^ /hich can predict success in working life have 
.jjct to be identified, and the forccastlcig of trained manpower needs 
stTlljhas no scientific certainty. Acce^^s 'policy should nevertheless 
attempt to take the career interests and prospects of graduates 
into account iiTi terms both of the total output of graduate^s and in 
certifying and supplying trained" persons ^or specific professit^nal 
fields' In the U.S; it is mainly market forces whi^h determine de- 
cisions on the numbers of graduates tunied. out by higher educa- 
" tion. It is up to .the individual to decide whedier to ajpply for 
admission and in what field, and to.^hc institutions whether to 
admit applicants and expand or not expand their .facilities accord-* 
ingly. The awiilability of funds io the individual and to the institu- 
tions is crucial to these decisions. , % 

In Germany the expansion of higher education faciritie's is cen- 
trally determined by thuBund-Liinder Commission for Eclucational 
Planning. The degree of utilization of higher education capacities 
is the subject of complex formulas which calcqjpte total places for 
students in the system. Market forces arc fundamental to theS2 
calculations as the expansion of facilities is phmned partly on the 
basil^cf prpjcctidns of the vpung people expected. to gain qualifi-.. 
cations for and Ijkcly to sc^ck higher "education. 

in*both countries the variable which most dcfier. precise predic- 
tion is the proportion •oiA'Quiig4}C(3>(lk likely to seek higher eduea- 
fion admission because this in turn depends in large part on :he 
employment prospects of graduates. Reliance on market forces to 
achieve .omc equilibrium between the output of gradqat^s and ap- 
propriate jobs loiothem requires a system which assures the avail- 
ability of information to students so that they can make informed 
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career. decisions. Predictions in this area are particularly difTicull 
because with changes in' society Mid in the economy new job de- 
^mands can open up which cannot be forecast, ?mich less conceived 
cf. today. This pxedicament po?es some fundamental questions to 
. a higher education system, geared mainly toward professionaliza- 
tion aftd specialization in its output. 

• In Germany where univrsity attendance typically involves more 
spccialization'than in the U.S., the specter of an iicadertuc prole- 
tariat from the overproduction of graduates is a deepemng con- 
cern. As some of graduates have traditionally entered public 
service \ occupations, including teaching, the elevated job expecta- 
tions they have gives little llexibility to the system. Willi Becker 
has commented on this phenomenon as follows: 

If cbnceptions of social Prestige (the "acadeniiciaii;'^), 
inpohic e.x'pectations, and status career conceptions per- 
sist, then in the next ten years wc can expect a significant 
oversupply of academically trained people. However, iT 
one oi^poses to this an altered' conception of social pres- 
tice, lowered income expectations, and a broader and 
•=> m'ore practical ^ost-sceondar>- trainiog (curriculum re- 
form, career lields rather than fixed career slots), ihdn 
it will be a long time before wc can really speak of an 
*-over-produetion ' of university graduates. 

Apart from ihcir i-.ipact on total numbers of -^,:,^^?s of higher 
edl:^:li:^'• ihcir employnieni prospects, aecvy.: vv ^vi.s can af- 
fecL vi j '-nu . of persons recruited to me professions. Selective 
admissions in a eompetirive r,Jmission tleid, such as medicine is. 
.in Germany and the U.S, '.v,.y by the . nature of' the admission 
c-t-r.:i applied produce an unequal distribution of Uilent among 

• ±c professions. Thus, young people with the highest ability and 
achievement records tencj to be disproportionately recruited to 
high prestige (and salar>') occupations such as medicine Given 
that such evjgnitive, criteria only accouvit for half, or less of the 
differences in^ educational attainment and do not take into account 
various noneognitivc qualities of impo'rtance to the professions, a 
selective ad-missions" system may well not recruit to the professions 
•people with the kinds of qualities needed. This problem: a .special 

: concern of the German-U.S. Study Group ir connection with 
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medical admissions, points up some of the complexity of^thc inter- 
relationship between access and employment. * 



Conelusiq^ 

The subject of access to higher education is multidmcnsional in 
irs scope and implications* Policies on access, educational objec- 
tives, and aomissions criteria should mesh with and reenforce each 
oiher. Open access policies can be deceptive if the opportunity for 
, higher education in a stratified system is itself stratified in ways 
that inhibit genuinely equal opportunity. Harmonizing egalitarian 
and meritocratic objectives and procedures in a single institution 
or system can produce distortions and stresses in bo?h access and 
exit policies* , - ^ . 

With the advent of mass^ highgr education and the shiftiriig of 
the sclepticn furictiv^n from secondary to liigncr education, access 
policy becomes an increasinglj crucial element in the system'. Also, 
its role b?.come.s more important in a nia?^ higher education situa- 
*tion because of the exparhJiiig part played" by higher education in 
crcdentialing people for jobs. Pressures for en V>'' to higher educa- 
tion may be translated into pressured to graduate-, all students, ; 
This, liowever, might be salular}' i'f it shifts the function of eval- 
uating the erhployment qualifications of graduates from the ^higher 
education system to tjjc employers. \ ^ ' 

Fnially, while the focus of this paper has been^n Germany and 
thg U.S., access is a matter' of increasing concern in a numbei; of 
countries. Major reforms affecting access are under consideration 
in France, while in Britain the comprehcnsivization of seepndary 
schools has provoked national debate on the school -examination 
system in tliat^country. Although the German-U.S. Study Group 
an Access to Higher Education may not come up with concrete 
and lasting solutions, its work' should help to clarify some of the 
main.issucs in access and the interdependence of access whh other ' 
elements in higher education systems. « * ' . 
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1PE.^MMAS^ ACCESS: 
THE GERMAN SITUATION 



Klaus von Dohnanyi 

i ■, ■ ■ ' ' . . 

I shall attempt to shed, some light on the access situation in Ger- 
many and co/r.pare it with the U.S. system. First, however, let me 
emphf;si2 hat James Perkins said in his introductory statement, 
naniciy, t problem of access to higher education is a social prob-' 
1cm of* jr at explosive power. In all industrial societies in which 
an. inc^,<*sing Hlyision of labor requires the increasing' specializa- . 
tion of personnel functions, the institutions which prepare — or 
sjiould prepare — people for such functions have a very important, 
role in distributing social and economic opportunities. Access Jd. 
hligher education, therefore, means access to bystter and more in- 
: teresting Jobs; Sysfems of access to higher education involve a 
distributio i process, the. determination of who is to be takeYi*in 
aid who kept out, whose opportunities should be increased through 
higher edi cation, and whose should not 

1 Even though the-^problems of access to higher educj^^on present 
themselves rather similarly in different countries, there are many 
and important differences in detail. To understand the German 
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situation, one must rea,lize'that.tlie Federal Republic of ^^©crsaany 
maintains an' education system which is frequently/aescribed as a 
"tynnel** system. Since around 1920 all^xtildren start thtfr school- 
ing in a four-year elementary school; after that they are distrib- 
uted among three types of schools which lead to different oppor-;^ 
tunities for further studies, especially with regard to higher 
education. - " \ , • 

:> The gymnasium is the school generally involving nine years of 
se(^ondary schooling and^culminating with the abitur, which gives 
those earning the abitur, the abiturienten, access to the universities 
—provided the universities have the necessary space. In this con- 
nection* wKile there is no constitutional right* to enroll in hi^cr 
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education, there i.s a constitutional right of equal opportunity for 
higiicr education anil of choosing oiie^s coursc'witliin it. Moreover, 
even tiiough tile universities iiave the rigiii to limit access accord- 
ing to their capacity to accommodate students, wii'etiier the capac- 
ity of a, given university is suljlcient to admit a person to liic uni- 
versity is not solely up to the judgment of the institution itself. 
To the extent to which capacity is available, there must be equal 
rights, to access and free choice imiong the institutions for the 
Qbiniricnten. 

. As already mentioned, at age 10 children are dijj^ributed among 
three types of schools of wliich only the y^ymnnsiwn generally 
leads to the ahiuir and theret*no Jhejri :ht ti. enter T aniversily. 
Many other ways have been deyukrpOT for young people to mo\ Q 
from the two other school tyj^es" {real sdiulc 'dnd Jwuptsc/iulc) 
into the upper sections of the i^^ynnnisiufn and thereby to ihc cihiiur 
:md linally to higher education fin contrast to transfer from i^ytn- 
nasiwn to lower Jevcl schools, it ver\'-dinicull to shift froni the 
latter to iiynimriufn). Also, the^ other-school types permit access 
to institutions falling between the school sysiem and higher cdu- ' 
cation, and graduates of. these insiftutions generally may have ac- 
cess to it he universities. Nevertheless, it is apparent that in Ger- 
many those children who at tl\e age of have an opportunity to 
enter the .t,'y/;//?as7z///i generally already have the key to higher 
education. No wonder that many parcfnts and teachers today, and 
of coufe' tile children ^theriisclves, want to keep open their life 
opportunities and thus tend toward the sy/nnasiuin at age 10 
•although it is a school with a very classic ciirriculuni, generally 
providing mainly theoretical-knowledge rather than the pracilcal 
knowledge needed for many functions in fife. 

In my view the German school system still is a class s^vstem. As 
-long as children arc distributed at age 10 among various schools with 
diferent opportimities for further cdiic^^o, judgments ace inevita- 
bly mj^de not just on the talents of tne children but largely on the 
pocketbc^ok and the financial and social circumstanced of the. par- 
ents. A society which claims eq^ual opportunity in education should 
"realize tha't age*lO\is far too early to judge in a democratic way 
•the different abililioAof children so fliat their life opportunities can 
be distributed accortling to talent, whatever this may be in our 
type of society . . . 
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Career Rigidity 

The situation in Germany is further complicatctl by the fact that, 
much more than in the United States, careers, in particular the 
civil service, depend upon degrees obtained in the universities or 
other institutions" of higher education. So the *'tunncr* really has a 
much longer extension than just froiiu-tlic-4-a--ycar-old children 
who go from elementary school to iiy/nnamon in order to be' able 
to attend university. The tunnel extends from there into civil serv- 
ice and other functions in society which are tied very closely to 
the type of previous education and "the degrees obtained. Thus, in 
the Federal. Republic of Germany there is much more need to 
make an early decision to attend univcisity than, for example, in 
the United States, and there is much more nee4 to complete uni- 
versity study if one aspires to the jobs in society which are rigidly 



--csHTnccnurwTth university degrees. 

° This to some extent explains the pressure on the universities in 
Germany and also on ihc ^^^fmmisiinn which provides the easiest 
route to university and to' the degrees so valuable for later life. 
Basically we h^ivc a system by which we distribute lifc-iong oppor- 
tunities largely among 10-ycar-old children, which is not^only so- 
cially unjust but neccssaril^^causes our system to pialfunction with 
regard to the distribution of students aniong various types of edu- 
cation. Another aspect of the German situation which 1 believe is 
unique was well conveyed by a friend of mine whci) he said that 
**GcrnHiny is not only a state of law but' a state of law suits." By 
that he meant that we have 'a particular way of approaching the 
problcjn of equality that has become a -highly quantitative matter 
which the courts are supposed to check and to .control. 

It migiu be of interest that in the reform of our university law 
I attempted to have included in the admission process a letter of 
recommendation for applicants in addition to the teachers' grades. 
With this letter of recommendation I was falling back on British- 
experience in trying to get away from the very formal and very 
quantitative basis of grades alone as applied today in Germany. 
The Left and Right in. my country vigorously opposed this pro- 
posal and on similar grounds, namcly,.that it would open the ac- 
cess to'all typcs of corruption and uncontrollable favoritism. Thus, 
because a certain system was not quantifiable, it was rejected due 
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to the particular German attitude toward equ;^Mty as°a quantita- 
tive matter. I keenly regretted this dcvelopn.ent becatisc I knew 
how difficult it would be in the long- run to make, grades a solid 
^asis for access, as we see today in Germany. 

To summarize the situation in Germany: on the one hand wc 
have a system which is anything but socially fair because it distrib- 
utes children at the age of 10 amongclilTerent systems ot schools, . 
giving very differeju chances for furtjpr education, in paniailar in 
the universities. This systeii) is fc-enlorced through a high rigidity 
of careers based on university degrees. 'On the other hand, our 
system in principle gives priority to equahty and implements h on 
a ver>' quantitative level, and this leads to t!ie distribution of uni- 
versity places according to grades. The unwillingness of the Ger- 
. mans lo leave any part of the decision making on access^ to what 
I would call a ''black box" and to rely sole^' on quantifiable 'data 
carries its own injustices, as wc can well illustrate from the rc.sults 

of the system of munerus clausiis. ./ ^" ' 

If I perceive the American' situation correctly, it differs greatly 
with regard to the two elements 1 have described. First 'of all, 
graduation fromjiigh sdiopi, varied as the schools may be in the- 
United States, theoretically includes similar rights for all graduates. 
Every graduate from^ny U.S. high school has the theoretical right 
■: to enter any college or university in this country, provided the 
institution- v/ill accept him. By contrast, a graduate from a German 
real schule, for example, has no right to go to university unless he 
was able to shift . over to the gymnasium or io enter some^ other 
institution "of higher learning, graduation from which then per- 
mitted him to go to_univeri;ity. Thus, as unequal as the situation 
may be in the United States because of the different quality of tho 
high schools and their different standing in the access procedjire, 
the basic structure is not only more simplc but also gives more . 
equality of opportunity. Howjcver, the combination of a greater ' 
degree of university autonomyland the differentiation in the higher 
education system in the United States (which does not exist in 
Europe at all) includes injust ces in the sense that schools and 
universitiesj.vith higher standing offer better opportunities for ac- 
cess to the better institutions df h.'gher education or jobs. At the 
same time, this diversification, since it includes a lot of ''black 
box" judgments by the institiftions, may give more, individual 
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justice than the quantified system that we try to apply in Europe, 
and in Germany in particular. 

Conclusiims 

Let me now draw some conclusions. First 1 should like to empha- 
size that, whether in the United States or Europe or Japan . or any 
other country in the world, tlicre is no perfect solution f6r the 
selection process in access to higher education. Even in an open 
access system there exist, at least in those faculties with limited 
capacity, such as medicine or law, distribution problems which 
contain the^samc elements' as the access problem in general. In 
other words, selection will.always be imperfect, and all we can do 
is to optimize our solutions but never really solve our problems. 
Nor will the^c ever be an^ optimum solution for all time. Society 
is changing and our set of values js changing, and we must adjust 
our system of selection and distribution of social opportunities 
tlirough higher education in accordance with these changes. Thus, 

. all we pan do is try to arrive today at an optimum system which 
will be challenged tomorrow. 

Second,, there is no system tliat can be applied* to. all societies 
at the same time with the same results because we have to take 
into account differences "in culture, in the education system in. 
general, in the job market system, and also in the social values 
which apply to our system of selection or disti'tbution. 

Witji these two general conclusions accepted, let me try to 
define the goals we should have in mind in trying to organize a 
fair system of access to higher education: 

— We should ,give everybody— a. reasonable opportunity for 
learning and personal development. 

— We, should recruit persons for those jobs or functions in so- 

,c;ety whichlhey can best fulfill. In other words, we do Lave a need^ 
for elites, even in a democratic system. " ^ 
r — We should pursue the goals of opportunity for all and the 

^selection of an elite with a. maximum of equality of opportunity. 

. — We also should carry out tiiis distribution or selection with 
a minimum of pressure on the individual during his time in ele- 
mentary school, as 'the situation in Germany confirms. 

- — And finally, we should maintain high standards of quality in 
theAiniversities, abuve all in university research. 
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Applied to the German system, this means, first, that we should 
abandon the ''tunner' system and extend general or comprehen- 
sive sciiool; or as we say in GLvmaiiy, gcsanuscJiule, at least to the 
age of 15. Second, we should oj)cn the civil service in a more 
liberal way to capable people without a university degree. 

We should also keep in mind that education involves specializa- 
tion, and learning has- a distributive function because the better 
trained people have better opportunities to fuUill the more com- 
plicat':d and ni(5K> responsible functions in society.^ Hence, even 
if wp open careers totally; we cannot escape the reality that uni- 
versities have a highly distributive character. .: 

In order to achieve- more equality along with the other goals 
already mentioned, let me add the following elements especially 
pertinent to the German situation: ^ 

First, entrance to higher education should be less- dependent on 
exit grades from 'secondary school because to the extent to which 
the access is based on performance at thc^secondary level: th,ere 
is increasing^ pressure on "the people in secondary school. 

Second, to maintain equal opportunities and yet let people de- 
velop at different levels anil ages, tUv universities must 'be kept 
open for those who \vd\c not had an opportunity at their first 
attempt. Ill other words, although we may have to channel young 
people at age 15 . or io into different eduealional paths, those who 
go into vocational training at that age rather 'than ijito the more 
academic ^?y/;z/m//mi should, as graduates with vocational train- 
ing, then be able to go into higher education i^f they have per- 
formed appropriately. This would ease the pressure and spread 
the opportunities more equally. 

Also-^and this has been important in our discussions in Ger- 
n^any — we should permit peopk to take univcTsity degrees on tht» 
basis, of practical experience in fields lending themselves to this. 
To illustrate, in business management it should bQ possible for 
people who worked in companies as responsible persons,^ for ex- 
ample in accounting, to take degrees after a^^ery short (or even 
with no) attendance in university courii^s in order to permit them 
to progress in their careers. Such a systeq should be ao^important 
element in what could be a basic set of principles for the selection 
or distribution process of scarce-'- places in higher, education in 
Germany. 
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Access, however defined, is a soelal issue involving problems of 
equity and justice, as well as individual needs. In the United States 
this issue involves not only the college admission, or selection 
process. It also involves another process, namely, the measurement 
device .that is" used. .to determine and judge equitably a family's 
ability to pay for postsecondary. education. Important in this con- 
nection are various programs to aid students in financing their 
postsecondary' education. First, however, some social problems 
require discussion in order to put the access and financial aid 
situations in a broader perspective. 

Basic inequities persist in the enrollment of.,students in higher 
education in the United States. These inequities have prompted 
■-public poliby, particularly at the federal level, to focus on student 
assistance as the major vehicle for helping to achieve equal op- 
portunity rh the 1960s the Congress autliorized programs to im- 
prove the access to higher education ot new classes of students- 
whose educational aspirations- were soaring— the children of the 
-poor, blueicmiar workejrs, and minorities. -The impact of these 
programs cannot yet be measiired. ' . 

Tbe fedenal govirmneat: had to intervene not because 
which are part of our federal structure, are somehow malevolent, 
but because by themselves they are incapable of meetiug societal 
demands which cut across state lines. They vary, greatly -m Lheir 
resources, and tlieir efforts are often so diverse that they com- 
pound rather than ame'.iorate existing inequities However, even 
though the new federal progi-ams launched were humero.is and tne 
rhetoric that accompanied them profuse, the social conmitment 
• to reorder, priorities and focus scarce resources on, .the' objedtive 
of equal opportunity was lacking. Today, equal opportunity is still 
art unachie'ved goal, part of the unfinished business of our- times. 
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First, with respect to tlie participation rate^^in higher education, 
low-income students are nearly five times less likely to be enrolled 
In postsecohdary education as high-income students, and th? situ- 
ation has not improved markedly over time. In 1967, J 3.1% of 
families with annual incomes under $3,000 had dependent chil- 
dren enrolled in college. By 1969, the proportion 'rose to a high 
of 16.5%, but in 1970 it dropped to- 13.9%. It has remained 
fairly steady at that level despite expanding federal and state stu- 
dent aid programs targeted at these low income students. However, 
while new programs of aid may not have improved this situation^ 
t]iey may well have been responsible for keeping up Uie participa- 
tion of low-income students during a period of spiralling costs of 
higher education. $ ' ■ 

If it is argued that the comparatively low college-going rate of 
high school graduates from poor families is acceptable because 
such graduates tend to be less zifele, as measured by their high 
school performance and test scores, the answer is that poverty 
seems to be much feore decisive than ability in determining who 
enters the groves of academe. According to a. study conducted by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics of the federal gov- 
ernment, the- National Longitudinal Study, tl^c highest ability chil- 
dren in the lowest income quartile attend college at a lower rate 
than the next to the bottom ability quartile in the highest income 
group, as the statistical table below demonstrates. Specifically, 
72.1% of the most affluent students were enrolled in college im- 
mediately after high school graduation a^ compared to. 45% of the 
students'^rom the. lower income quartile. And college vemains . 
valuable to the former group. The enrollment rate of the least 
" able~;iigh-incbme students exceeds that of the second Highest abil- 
ity quartile students wIkj are from low-income families. 

These disparities are even more pronounced when we consider 
subgroups within. the population. This is illustratjed by the enroll- 
ment rates of blacks, taken as art example not because they .are • 
the_ only or even the most disadvantaged minority group" in the 
United States, .but because they are the largest group, die most 
widely distribute'd, and probably the most' studied in terms of 
statistics. For present purposes, therefore, they are used as surro- 
gates for the others who have also bV^n left behind in our educa- 
tional and social Systems. . • . ^ 

■ •• ' ■ ■■34 :' ■- -v '■ ■ ■' ; 
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COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES OF 1971-72 HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 
By Ability and Family Income 
(in percent) 

. Ability QuarMles All 
' (High School grades) ability 



Income Quartile 


Bottom 


Second 


Third 


Highest 


levels 


Lowest 


29,9 - 


41.3 


47.3 


63.8 


45.4 


Second 


,31.7 


47.5 


57.9 


69.7 


52.6 


Third 


. 35.9 


48.7 


63.8 


74.6 


57.2 


Highe3t ■ 


_ 47.2 


64.4 


76.6 


86.4 


72.1 


All. Income levels 


35.3 


49,9 


61.8 ' 


74.8 


56,8 



Source: National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972.. National Center for Educational Statistics. 

In 1974, the black family median income was 58% of white 
family ineorfie, dgwn from the high point of 619^^ achieved in 
1960-70. Put another way,, in 1974 black family median income, 
was jusl about the same as white- family median income in 1966, 
an eight-year lag. And while it is evidently now a fact that white, 
and black high school graduates from low-income families, under 
$7,500 a year, are equally likely to attend college the next fall'' 
after high school graduation— about 45% according to the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Study — that comforting parity disguises the 
fact that ^7% of black high ...school graduates come from low- 
income families, -while only 19%. of whites do. Because enroll- 
ment rates increase with income, the concentration of blacks at the 
bottom of the income scale means tliat their overall enrollment 
rate is only 72% of the white rale, ;^ 
' Another aspect of the incquitic^s in higlier education enrollments 
relates to the ditstribution- and rctention^of students. The Alexander 
Astin paper* shows that poor students are heavily concentrated, in 
low-cosl'and often, (although there is not a direct correlation) low- 
quality ins]Litutions.,In particuIar,'lqw-income students are concen- 
trated in the two-year colleges'. Nor docs the impact of poverty on 
enrollment, or the type of enrollment, end with the act of matric- 
ulation; 70% of the high' ability, low-income freshmen who' en- 
tered U.S. colleges in the fall of 1972 came back for a second year. 

f ♦Alexander W. Astin, "The Myth of Equal Access in Public Higher 
Education.** . 
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The compafablc figure for high-ability, high-income freshmen was 
90%. Again, racial differences con\pound these inequities. Forty- 
eight percent of ail black ficshmen and 32% gf those in the high- 
est ability quariiljc are enrolled iu two-year colleges and vocational 
s^chools, while comparable figures for whiter freshmen are 41 % and 
26% at these institutions. There are significant dilTereBi^et. too in 
Xhc persistence in college of blacks and whites. For i:xan:ole, a 

• recent census survey found that 41% of black students and 57%. 
of white students who entered college in 1971 were enroHed as 
seniors. , , . - 

Our owji discussions have dwelt on expectations and aspirations, 
and these hopes ca.inot be ignored until ^'the decks are loaded 
equally/V until low-income and high-ineonic students can share 
t^ie fruits. of higher education. For many .segments of our society 
higher education is still the oijly means of gaining upward eco- 
nomic and social mobility. Although various observers/ have 
pttinted out that the value* of higher education has declined, this 
\s by no means the ease |pr the minority population- if in fact it 
applies to the majority. It^ontinues to I5e clear tjiat only with a 

, college education can the black male in. our society ever hope to 
achieve an income equal to that of a white high school 'graduate. 

. There arc still only* two major routes to upward economic and 
social niobility for the bhicks in America — the military and post- 
secondary education. - • . 

A subject touched on earlier in 4:hc seminar is of particular 
interest in connection wiUi blacks. One third of all black Ameri- 
cans iare *now beiow the age of 15. While blacks are currently 
10.5% of our total population. By 1984 black 18-ycar-olds will be 
18% of alio 18-year-olds, and Chicanus or Mcxican-.Americans, 
will be 24% of all 18-year-olds in our five Southwestern states. 
These, .data, obviously have significant impHcations for higher 
education. 



Basic Grants 

Conditions of poverty arid race were among the motivations for 
the^ great society programs of the 1060s and the higher education 
legislation of 1972 which set up special programs of student as- 
sistance designed to support needy students in postsecondary 

- C ^ . : ■ \ 
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education 6f all of our federal expendiluKs for higb.er educatipn 
(excluding research), nearly mh is now in the. form of aid to stu- 
dents This aid takes many different forms: work-study, grants 
and loans, and if has expanded greatly, at least at the undergrad- 
uate level, since 1965. A federal program Started m, 1972, is hav- , 

• iifg an enormous significance, the Basic Educational -Opportunity 
Grants Program. Eligible students receive ".rants regardless of 
where they live or attend college. If they are enrolled in a qualified • 
institution of posisecondary education, whether h. traditional, pro- 
prietary, or vocational school, no ability test is required. If the- 
student's or his family's income is such that he qualifies," the stu- 
dent can receive up to $1,400 a year to attend tlic institution of , 
his/her choice.- Since fiscal, year 1973 this program has grown 
'from a meager $140 liiillion to SI. 3 billion. As with many other 
programs, the Basic Grants program is neesi-bascd; how this need 
is measured will be discussed later. . ' ' 

The Basic Grants program was added to two other federal grant 
programs, one enacted in 1965; the Supplementary Educationa 
Opportunity Grant Program (SEOG), which is administered 
through colleges and universities and now involves in -excess of 
$300 million The State Scholarship Incentive, Prpgram (b>l>lo;, . 
■ enacted in 1972, is a program of, federal matching Xo foster the 
. development of state scholarship.programs to aid, neeay students. 
At' the moment the states spend more than $600 milhon apart 

• from, the federal dollars already menUoned in direct grant aid to 
students. 

In- addidon, U.S. colleges and universities have long spent 
• enormous sums of their own monies on aid to needy students. A 
recent survey done of a group of thirty leading private institutions , 
in the United States, the Consortium on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion showed that they had collectively spent $500 million on in- 
stitutional grants' in 'the last ten years, while in that same period 
they received $38 million in federal monies. In addition to grant 
- programs, aid programs' have been^develoiied to provide work op- 
. portunities and loans tor students. As the foregoing summary has 
suggested, there is littlb if any coherence among all of these pro- 
grams Perhaps unlike other countries, our federal programs de- 
veloped largely as the rejuit of accretion and congressional com- 
promise. Nevertheless, a number of programs are attemjjting to 
provide greater opportunity for needy students within our society 
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to lessen the inequities cited carlie^v The rde of the College En- 
tranec Examination Board in these programs has been important. 
/ Well, before 1965, in fact in 1954,\ the College Board, using,the 
Educational Testing Service as its vehicle, developed a means to 
measure the ability of families to pay Vor poi^isecondary education,- 
This bLcame fairly controversial. In U 954 there were no major 
state programs oT grants or loans tc> students. Admittedly, tlie 
costs of higiier'. education ./ere (or siiemed) less than now, but 
nevertheless substantial in terms o*^ 1954 dollars. ■ Resources wer6 
scarce, and liiany were being spent on students whose families 
could well afford to pay the higher education bill/So as a kind of 
rationing device to distribute the scarce dollars more equitably and 
to aid students who were being left behind or left out of higher 
..education, the College Board developed \Vhat is known as the Col- 
lege Scholai-ship Service. Not a test, it is h method for determining 
how much students and'thcir families caniafTord to pay for college. 
Need is defined on the basis of the cost c|f the educational institu- 
tion, minus- what the.faniily can pay. Tlje difference is. what the 
student will need to enter or complete the college of his or. her 
choice. For example, if the student is going to a college that costs 
six-thousand dollars (as sonie institutioi)s in this countrv now 



three-thousand dollars, 
:is to be met by federal. 



charge), and if tiie family eontribution is 
then somciiow. that extra three-thousand h 

state, or institutional resources— loans, grints, work. To ''ease this 
process; the voluntary sector, namely the College Eoard and ETS, 
supplemented by a similar program of An erican College Testing! 



attempts to measure family ability to pay 
Educational Opportunity Grants program, 
oped its own way df measuring student el 



As part of the Basic 
the organization devel- 
gibility. We now have. 



therefore, a federal assessment of eligibilitj or ability to pay,' and 
at the same time al|^ federal and state as Well as institutional' pro- 
grams use the systems designed by the privfite or voluntary sector 

Additional Financial Support Possibilities j ' 

i ■ ^ ■ ' 

We have other problems in financing students in postsecondary . 
education which ncitlier the College Board; ETS, or the ga/e'rn- 
ment-have bcen able to solve. For examplj;, how do. we finai^^e^ 
recurrent education for adults in postsecondary education? Mfi/ 
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cannot expect independent ?idults to draw upon discretionary 
iiinds to support .themselves in higher education in the same way, 
as we determine the family's ability ta support their dependent 
children. We have not only^a prpblem with emancipated adults 
but alsQ with emancipated youngel- people, age iS. One proposal 
is to.-givc a voucher to everybody at age IS to help them buy a 
portion of pc/stsecondary education, or to buy whatever goods - 
they may wish to hav^^ as part of -a Hfelong learning opportunity, 
whether at age 1 8 or 68. , ^ ^ 

The measurement of need and proposals for support of the 
young and old in postsecondary education are part of the equal 
opportunity objective 1 cited earlier. These are among the several 
challenges to a continued focus on that goal. One certainly is the 
current scarcity of dollars for competing- domestic programs. In 
higher education we must Hght for state dollars and federal dollars," 
and are forced to develop trade-ofTs among public subsidies iof 
education. . , 

One major wa^' of financing U.S. students in higher education 
' has always been through indirect subsidies to students through low 
tuition prices— low tuition is viewed by -some as a principal way 
of aidiiig needy students. Others consider low .tuition prices as an 
inefficient use of scarcp resources because it subsidizes die well- 
to-do fs well, and there- may weJl have to be . trade-oils between the 
subsidies that we provide the rich and the needs of the poor. 

A [second challenge to the equal opportunity objective is that 
midclLe-class Americans are feeHng very pressed by the cc /s of 

■ postlecondary ed::cation. But our middle-dass, which Ms so^ori- 
entcjd to postsecondary education, faces the problem of what type 

■ of tollegc their chilU will attend, rather >an the question of 

• H'/ii/Z/^^r their child will attend college. The poor arc desperate for- 
' fudds, and we should not take scarce funds away from the desper- 
ate] tJ aid tlic '^merely miserable' —nameW our middle^ class. 

Another challenge to thc'student aid focus of federal policy, as 
- wcfnas that of our states* policy, isthat many individual institu- 
tiLs and sections of our postsecondary system ' arc cbncerncd 
a»out . their fiscal viability. They are concerned about survival, and, 
regrettably, there has developed an unnecessary, and .false dichot- 
omy within o;ur policy debates about aid to institutions versus aid 
to students, 

• r These challenges take on' new dimensions at a time when our 
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country 4? weary with what in the '1960s we, called our "war on 
poverty." To date these challenges have not suceedcd. But they- 
Qo persist. They should' not, however, deter us from continued, 
support programs to bring talented young people from low- 
inc;omc Jamilics into the mainstfeam of higher educatfon, and 
hence into the mainstream of our society. 



THE MANAGEMENT OF ACCESS POLICIES 



WilUam W. TurnbuU 



^AlUiouglrthe Utlc suggested for my presentation is th& Manage- 
ment of aTc"^s," \ should emphasize at the outset that access : 
not a process tliat is-manageable in tlie sense of bemg controUed. 
Rather it is one into which many of us aspire to introduce some ■ 
processes that, m the context of the many forces brought to bear 
on it will make it a little more orderly and a little more readily 
managed than so far has. been possible. Let me first try to clarify 
the relationship between the College Entrance Examination Board 
and the Educational Testing Service (ETS). something that has 
eluded most pedplf in this countp.'. 

ETS 

To start with ETS, it is a large organization devoted principally 
to problems of measurement, the organization of measurement 
services, and research in human behavior. It is devoted also to the 
evaluation of educational innovations and educational processing. 
In general ETS usually operates by.providing measurement serv- 
ices that are required by Gthcr elements in American education 
typically groups that are organized around u particular level of 
education or educational theme. For example, American law 
schools have the "Law School Advisory Council, which determines 
what kinds of measurement would be helpful in the admission of 
students to schools of law. A membership association without .a 
■ large apparatus for conducting mcasurenKnt prdgrams, the Coun- 
cil turns to an organization- like ETS that has those facilities m 
• place and the resources to carry out the work. . . 

Similarly, the College Board is a membei^hip association. The 
Board consists of about 2.300 member institutions: perhaps l.^UO 
colleges and 900 schools. The College Board has an enormous 
Operational enterprise over which it exercises pohcy control. 
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Ratlicr than setting up its own apparatus to carr^• out those opcr- ' 
ations, the Board has turned to ETS as the executive agency for 
most of the testing activities of the College Board. These examples 
• -should help clarify the College Board-El S relationship. 

In a similar way, testing programs, from elementary seliool 
Uirough a-dult education, typically arc conducted by ETS on be- 
half of the appropriate educational association. For example the 
graduate schools in the country have a Graduate Record Exami- 
nation Board that looks for ways to improv^: the transition from 
the undergraduate to the gradi-.ate level of education, and ETS 
undertakes those testing serviccL.- A great many examinations are 
m the held ol professional certiiication. The National Conference 
. of Bar Examincrs^has turned to ETS to construct and give the 
^ examinations sponsored natioiially by that group for aJmis,s;on to 
the practice of law.' Increasingly LTS is involved in cerfilication of 
competence in the health prolcssions. and in providing tests for 
self-assessment by profess!, •iials working in such fields -fs dei tistry 
or psychiatry. ETS is ahu, working at the undergraduate level to 
comfy competence at the end of tlie four-year college At the 
other end of the scale. ETS has an infant laboratorv in which re- ' 
search IS earned n., on the identification of conditions in early 
infancy that appear to lead toward the development of curious 
active, outgoing children versus withdrawn and slow-to-devclop 
children, m S is very act^•e in the preschool and primarv school 
areas. worki,.r. in both English and Spanish lancuaccs because of 
Uic large number of Hisnanie ciiiklren in thi.s country. So much 
tor a briel panoramic . view. . ' 

Roughly, the staff is about 2,400 people, and the biidcet is 60 
million dollars a year. The money comes principallv from"" the fees 
j tnat candidates pay to take the examination for admission tc^ col- 
I lege, to graduate school, to law .school, and the iike. Tvpieallv as 
, mentioned. EIS is working in. relationship to a hodv lii^e the Col- 
lege Board, which is by far the largest of the croups with w hich it 
IS associated and has the mo.st extensive program. ETS collects 
Jthc fees from the candidates and then is reimbu'rsed for its services 
at_cost plus a sm;..!! fee by ti.c College Board or whatever other 
giouj? we might be working with at the time. Rouchlv 7S^,-. of the 
budget IS devoied to problems in measurement or^he provision of 
ser%ices. About ten million dollars is spent for research and devel- 
dpnient, and the remaining 10-^ goes largely into instructional 
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work. A substantial instructional program brings people to ETS 
or sends ETS stafT out. to conduct workshops in an elTort to ensure 
that the work done in the other areas— testing programs and re- 
search — is as fully understood ''as possible. 

Three important features of the Educational Testing Service 
should be stressed. First, it is an independent- organization.. It is 
not numaced by governments, 'universities or schools, or by the 
.studentsAvho take the tOst. although those parties have very close 
relationships with it. ^TS has its own board and charter, but its/" 
responsibilities arise out ol its very clo.se working relationship^ 
with governments, with universities, and with schools. Second, ex- 
cept tor the in-house research and its own self-generated educa- 
tional program, ETS is an -agent of a number of bodies of which ■ 
the Collese Board is by ail means the most importai'it in terips of 
funds and activities. But that relationship is an arms-length rela- 
■ tionship of two partners wl^o continue to negotiate and renegotiate 
their relationship. It is an agent of the College Board and oUier 
associations that wish the ETS to' conduct studies. 

Third, ETS is not the onl/ testing body in the . United States. 
The American College Testing Program (ACTP) also runs educa- 
tional tests and is also an independent body. In general, ACTP is 
a midwest-based organization, for geographical r;asonS more -di- 
rectly connected with the large public Wucational institutions in 
that region,, .although ETS is active in the midwest too. Both or- 
ganizations now operate nationally. For example, ETS has eight 
regional oiTites spread across the country. 



Role of Testing 

A few remarks about the U.S. education system may be useful to 
show how testing fits in it. American "liigher education is rhacac- 
terized by sireat 'diversification. This applies- to the nature of the 
curriculum," the quality of the teaching, standards for entrance, 
grading and degrees, and to the; basic purpose of the institution. 
All those aspects of diversity are equally true of the secondary, 
school us these vary enormously with regard to curriculum,- teach- 
ing quality, and the meaning of the g-^ades that they award. This 
diversilkatioh goes right down thro-.fch the elementary school and 
into the preschool. At that stage it must be recognized as inequal- 
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ity because while diversity at the college level affords a choice to 
the individual, diversity at the very early levels amounts to in- 
equality of opportunity.. 

Several circumstances shape tlie need for access procedures and 
measurement systems. First, it is impossible to overstate the com- 
plexity of the educational slnietures and processes involved and ' . 
their interactions. At the same time there jarc unwritten customs 
and dynamics. Young, people growing up in the system observe 
the underlying stiiicture that amounts to the rules of the game /^,.. 
Unfortunately, some people are closer to the center of that ^me 
and understand the rules much better than others, ;md therein lies 
^.onc of tlie sources of inequality and one of the reasons why tlic 
• U.S. system, like most systems, becomes a class Kystem. Some 
people are clo^e enough to the process to understand it^ well. 
Others who have not had similar advantages and have not come 
up in the central academic tradition of the country, do not under- 
stand it and uo not play the game . as well. ThcJncqualiUes Uiat 
show up at the time of application to college have to be seen as 
. having their roots in very early experiences of "tlie child that have 
accumulated and led to a situauon of inequality at grade 12. 

The information or misinformation, as tlie case may be, that 
guides^ the young person's decision on postsecondary education 
goals does not and cannot involve grade 12 cr.iy. The information 
gathering process begins at least at the beginning of high school 
when most students begin thinking about what they will be doing 
after high school. They are subjected to a large quantity of hear- 
say, parental suggestion, and local tradition. But there is also in • 
the schools a system of guidance counseling aimed at helping the 
student to pull together the information directly 'pertinent to his 
or her chances of succes's in applying to a variety of institutions. 
The student's aspirations are shaped by this guidance process al- 
though more by other forces. In some countries, fcL* example the 
Soviet Union, it is the universities rathcc than the schb^l^tKat take 
the lead in' providing guidance or professional orientation to help 
the student visualize his opportunities in .one field , of study or 
another. In the United States the tradition has been to center most 
of that activity in tlie schools writli the universities playing a sec- 
ondary role. Rather than their reaching out to discover talent in 
the schools, it devolved upon the guidance counselor in the school 
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to do that positive talent search and to moUvate the student to 
the process of self-discovery. " ' 

In this student guidance,- the most important criterion used is 
the previous grades of-the student. Second are scores on the stan- 
dardized ffcsts givClfXthe schools, particularly Ao help in the 
process of guidance. Third is teacher assessment/ and fourth the 
interest the student has demonstrated, particular!? by participating 
in extra-curricular activities— athletic; artistic, mechanical, and 
others. Tljcstrfactors are also the most important ones looked at 
bjc-<he''coUeges and universities as they try to assess whether the 
"^dent would do well in their institution and should be admitted. 



Admissions Testing 

Lei me turn to the admissions, process, itself. Mr, von Dohnanyi 
observed tliat the mechanics of- access must be- attuned to the 
cultural, social and educational structures and processes of the 

. country in which they are employed. I fully agree. In the United 
Staes the process of attuning the mechanics of admission or access 
to broader social concerns or movements has been an evolutionary 
one The processes have hot been .mandated by any central audior- 
ity dicy have simply evolved in a manner that is as rambling as 
has been the' evolution of the educational structures within wtich . 
die aceess procedures exist and which diey are intended to serve. 
Each college or university decides for itself whether or not it wants 
to be selective. As about half the students' in this country mto 
nonselective, or minimally selective, institutions my comments ap-^ 
ply only to those colleges or universities that have a selective a«Gi.. 
mission pj-ocess. Most of those require that students applying fpt 
admission take either the examinations of the College ^ioard or 
diose of the American College Testing Program. The College 
Board tests arc taken by about 1.4 million students a year, and 
the ACTP deals with about 900,000. BeUveen the two there is 

^1her?foK a very substantial number of students who are having 
tests scores suppligd to the colleges, about 2.3 million (of whom 
about 300,000 probably take both tests). 

How the tests get t-aken, scored, and reported is a large opera- 
tion and is run entirely by nonprofit, independent agencies, rather 
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than by the government, -fhc student is also required to fill out an 
^ipphcaUon and often asked to write a substantial essay about why 
he wants to go to college. He supplies information about what he- 
has done cjut of school, and has hi.s high school send a record of 
his grades to the colleges that he is.eonsidering. Typically he wiU 
apply simultaneously to three or four different colleges, .hoping to 
be. admitted to all of them so that he will -have a wide choice in 
deciding where to go. When all this information is in hand, includ-' 
ing test scores, grades, teacher recommcndatitjns, and the rest the 
college will typically have an adini.ssions committee that rcview.s 
the infuimation and comes to a decision. This is a "bJacK bo.x" 
■decision. The student maybe admitted to all the colleges or he 
may> admitted to none. In the latter case, since there' are open 
door in.stitutions. he always has the option of attending colle-e It 
would be wrong, however, to give the impression that the students 
m the open door institutions or community colleges are to any 
great degree made up of student.s who tried to get' in elsewhere 
^ and failed. The great majority of students in the open door insu- 
tutions enter them li^iatter of their first choice. However hav- 
ing open door places available is a great safety valVe in an other- 
wise controlled and rather technical .system. - 

Apart from theftoses of tests in' selectidn. there arc 'i^iiportam 
other uses, for exaniple, in shortening the time that students spend 
in college. In the United States the .Advance Placement Procrmn- 
enables .some 100.000 students a year to. take special courses in 
• high school and at the time of application to college to take e.x 
ammations in those subjects. If they pass, typically the college will 
grant them credit for having accomplished' the work in that par- 
ticular subject. The student may take several, such exams and as 
a result over half the entering class of Harvard, for example, enter 
not as freshmen ^ul as sophomores with only a throe-year pro- 
gram left to go. Thi.s program is important to 'the schools because 
It gives their better teachers an' opportunity to teach at the e^iter- 
ing college level. It is important for the colleges because it short- 
ens the .time needed for graduation and also prevents the poor 
morale that results if students are in the first vear of college re- 
peating work that they have essentially completed m school.^And 
of course, for the student it has enormous advantages"in that it 
re!ic\.j the boredom of doing, something over, and^at the .same- 
lime gives die student an' opportunity either to shorten his luiiver- 
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sity course or to take other things insteatj within the four years 

and enrich his program. . - 

A topic mentioned in relation to the Germat\, situation is the 
award of credit for work done outside the educational system al- 
together: Again, an .examination system is used quite widely for 
that purpose'in the United States. The College Level . Examination 
.Program (CLEP) is designed for use by people who have. gained 
their knowledge and expertise out of class and who can prove it 
through an examination system. So, through the Advanced Place- 
ment Examinations that bring people into college^ initially v.ilh 
advanced standing and through CLEP (both CoHcge Board pro- 
grams), examinations, are playing a role in access that enhances 
considerably their usefulness beyond their role in direct -selection. 

Moreover, under the ETS-cobrdinatcd project entitled the Co- 
operative Asscssmeat of Experiential Learning'. (CAEL), about , 
-250 universities in this country are cooperating to provide cora- 
mori systems for appraising the learning that takes place quite 
apait fronj .any organized, course, for example from two years' 
experience in the Peace Corps. The question is. what has that done ' 
for the in'divid-ual that could be translated into terms that a college 
can use foc:s6me sort of equivalency. Validating sUch experience 
does not lend itself to an objective examinatipn. 

To come back for a minute to why tests are u^cd in selection: 
1 think they do have utility, although they arc neither neccssar>' or 
" "sufficient. The utility to the college comes about prin\arily because 
of the enormous diversity among the high schools' The college 
receives applications from students^ from all oVer the/country, with 
grades that may be. uninterprcftabTcT' to the cdllege because of th*?. 
diversity in grading standard^ - Thtr.coUege fooV^ for a common 
yardstick in the test scores since they are objective, standardized, 
and'given in the same form all over the codntr>'. Thus, they allow 
the college to interpret better what a B average means in a high 
school from, which that college may never have had a student 
before. 

The utility of tests to the student is also a function cf that same 
common yardstick. Even though the studcnts'do not like an extra 
examination, many feel that a common examination program adds 
an clement of fairness to a situation in which although tlicy may- 
be fearful of rejection, they are even more fearful of being treated 
in a way that is unfair. There, is also a'sircak of idealism in stu-. 
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dents of vhat age ^Imt says it is simply-appropriate in a jiatfonal 
system of this- kind to have national means of assessing wHich . 
give eveO'one an equal chance. Test scores also allow the student . 

* to estimate his chances of getting into a particular college, to dis- 
cover the college or set of colleges in which he has a good chance 
of being successful. mentioned earlier, undergraduate selcctipn. 
is amatter'of sorting studcntr. on the basis of test scores and other,' 
records, rather than denying them access to^jli&-syt>^efHT-H ow e vc r / - 
denying a student admission^thexT5negeof his first choice while 
giving him access topjie of Ic^sser prestige may not be seen as 
equality of access; Hiis is one of the controyersial. issues ip the 
access picture. . 

A" word about admission to the graduate levcHmd- the profes- 
^sicnal sqlipols of law and medicine. The system is essentially sim- ' 
'ilar'to that at the school-to-college level, but the problem clianges 
in a substantial way because those schools are invariably over- 
subscribed. Only about half the studehts who Want to study law 
can. Thus, if tlie student inakes a mediocre record in college, does 
not do well on the admissions test, and does not obtain highly 
favorable references from the *^'black box," hcf is unlikely to^be- 
admittcd to any JaWschooI. Unless he tries again and is successful 
in another year, he is not going to have a career in Ia>v. and that 
puts an additional and enormous pressure on the system. As the 
tests are the most visible part of the system in such -career or no- 
career decisions, it is at this point that the criticisms of testing 
become most vehement because the tests are a lens through which 
to focus many other discontents. , 

Finajly, apart from access to individual institutions or a set of 

" institutions, like o/ir 140 law schools, there is the question of ac- 
cess to learning (Opportunities. They may exist within the \nstita- 
tional frame^vvork or outside it. In a highly difTerentiured system,- 
as in tlie United States. 1 am convinced that more attention must 
be given to the function which fs very broadly called" guidance. 
Helping people to find the learning opportunities that' exist' for 
thtm inevitabh- is going to involveithe most critical set of prob- 
lems of access that wc have in the/United States, and tests should* 
help contribute to. their solution. 
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Wc need conceptual assistance in thinking aibout access to higher, 
education, systematic .categories that will help us analyze and com- 
pare the national academic structures that, among other effects, 
condition' problems of access and solutions to those problems. An 
approach th^i centers on basic structure directs* attention to the 
heavy- Tiistoricfcil tnomentum of systems of higher educat^ion and 
encbuWg^^^'l^P^Vrun view of 'innovations/' releasing us from 
the need- to write-'thc/ lates.t chapter on current events. It^ is con- 
genial to the hardfit^lded'Wiew that "there is no solution''/ that is, 
there are no m^igic buttops to push in changing patterns of access; 
there are no large ansWers, barring revolutionary .situations that 
^occur infrequer>tly, buLJonly incremental gains. Even small ad- 
vances ordinarily require time spans of five to ten years, or even a 
quarter of a centur>s instead of the one- and two-year periods 
within which political arid administrative thinking is so often cast. 
And the gains that we realise are lik'ely to have costs, sometimes 
anticipated and gladly paid but often unanticipated and unwanted. 
■ A structural view that is informed by a sense of historical devel- 
opment also points to couritr>'-by-country variation in solutions to 
current problenis. For exan*iple, it-niakes little sense to .advocate 
American forms of decentralized educational contrpl for. some of 
the centralized national systLms in Western Europe unless ^ >.e time 
has come \d the. countritrs jinvolvcd for a- genuine devolution of, 
government to regions or fpr the taking of the risks that are en- 
tailed in turning over ''a public good" to private enterprise. As the 
iccond example, Swedish innovations arc usually not transferablfc 
to other countries oti, grounds alone of special characteristics of 
Sweden. The country is vejr>' Small (omy eight million), culturally 

'Comments by Klaus von^Dphnanyi in earlier discussion of j -inference 
paper. . j " , 
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Jiomogcncofls, politically sophisticated in social planning, and. has 
hdd until recently a system of higher education that contained all 
of five universities. The solutions that work arc embedded in the 
integration of a small country- well into state .'planning. How dif- 
ferent arc the conditions of systemwide innovations as soon as we 
observe nations of 50 million populauon (France, Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain), let. alone Japan with over 100 million and, the 
United States' over 200 million, all of which have educational 
authorities and interest groups that arc more numerous, more frag- 
mented, and, in many cases, more ideologically contentious than 
those of Sweden. 

Demands Upon Alodqrn Higher Kducation 

Before turning directly to academic structure, wc need to say a 
word about modern forces that play upon tliem. From the outside 
and from within, national systems of higher education, are sub- 
jected to a proliferation of demands. The student clientele becomes 
more heterogeneous, as higher education moves from elite to mass 
numbers. Labor-force demands bec'ome more numerous and 
varied: the division of labor proceeds steadily onward, subdividing 
old occupations, creating new ones, and upgrading still otiiers, 
giving higher education a preparatory' connection to many more 
fields of endeavor. than in the past. At the same time, the fields of 
knowledge that are rooted inside higher education fracture into 
more specialties, and more fields are. broiljht in from the outside 
and made a part of the vast mixture of fields. Thus, the ^inter- 
nal knowledge base is itself a third major source of greater variet) 
of demand.' - - 

iVIl these fundamental forces that press for appropriate structure 
also now operate at a pace that is more rapid than in the past. 
Thus each system as a whole, bui not every part of the system, 
is under pressure to adapt more quiekly. The rate of change 
in itself becomes an imj^ortant force, and structural adaptiveness, 
in the sense of quickness of response, becomes a major .conce'rn 
of macro-administrar.ion. But here wc shaU rc-iuire long time spans 
as frames within which to choose among ci: .^ont policy alterna- 
tives, since every current change, once institutionalized, becomes 
a source of rigidity that might '»l6ck innovations in the future. 
There is little doubt that those who are currently fashioning sys- 
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terns, e.g., 'the Department o£ Education and Science in Britain, 
arc creating future rigidities. 
. The problem is to shapc'-systems to answer current requirements 
• ' while minimizing the resistance' to. future changes that will be as 
• much needed in their day. For example, adaptability m.the futute 
is probably helped if current changes arc eflccted by admmistra- 
■ tive or collogial discretion rather than, written do'.vn m national 
law But, with West, Germany leadmg the way 'in the West, the . 
trend is in the opposite direction, toward an elaborate junspru-- 
dence of higher education that will weigh heavily against experi- 
mentation and adjustment in the future. In prodijcring such long- 
■ term eflccts, "current change- mi-idcd interest groups that proceed 
through law may quite literally not know what they are doing, or, 
it they do, care overwhelmingly that their own special interest 
\- become more strongly vested in the structure at whatever the cost 
\ in later adjustmi^nt. ^ . 

..- \ ■ ■ ■ ., ■ , ' ■ 

Four Forms of Structural Differentiation 

With these piessures in mind, 1 tuni to the concept of differentia- 
tion m order to dcvc'np a scheme that can frame discussion of 
problciT»s of acc&ss. My basic proposition is: the pos£bilitics of 
. changing\nodcs of access are heavily conditioned by'thc structural 
differentiation of academic systems. J-Vc can distinguish four kmds 
of differentiation, as occurring verUcally and horizontally, within 
institutions ankbctween them. r.-.''. J' 

\ ■ ~P-'''i'''- *■ ' 

a Dij]crentiation^}Vith 'm Institutions: Honzamal / 

Horizontal differentiation occujs within the ijhdivijjiiuluniversity 
or college chiefly in^thc form of a division of laboraiiTOng fields 
of study. The basic structure shows numerous chairs, institutes, 
departments, and facul'Ucs, arranged side by side, that organiza- 
tionally express the fields and .disciplines. In apparently every 
system -these organizational units and fields exhibit differential 
access: no matter how muclv access to. tfi« entire system is opc.ied 
up, thcrd,arc some l-.igiily selective field.-; and some rclauvciy open 
fields Medicine generally manages to be selective, as do the na- 
tural sciences, while the social sciences and the humanities are 
. much less so.. The reasons for ;hc -differences are often expressed 
in such pragmatic terms as limited laboratory ^space and proics- 
sional need. But we may note that the structure of knowledge in 
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the various fields'also has much to*do with X. For example, most 
of us find at some point that we cannot go oi tn mathematics: for 
some, the stopping occurs in the secondary schools, for others, ihe 
washing out takes place in the first several years of tertiary educa- 
tion. It turns out that there are individual ^differences in capacity 
io handle mathematical knowlc^c, something that has become 
fairly weU-^aSurcd. There is a definite sequence of •prc»§{ossic5n* 
into and tlirough that 'body of knowledge, and most of Us either 
■voluntarily remove ourselves from the progression at a relatively 
early point or the mathematicians see tha; we stop by denying 
entr>' to courses for which we hiwc-netl fuffilled the prerequisites". 
So access is limited, either at the door of the institution, the door 
of the majo.r, or tlk door o'f the classroom. There is much self-. 
■ seltTctiop 'out of the field: in anticipation of a formal denial, and 
lateral movement to other fields. 

Thus, open access systems and open door universities and col- 
leges will L-ontinue to have within them limited access to certain 
fields, c/e /wr^? or de facto. Then the crucial matter becomes the 
ease of lateral movement within the institution: intqrnal transfer 
is part of the access problem. If a student wants to become a • 
phf^HcisI i\nd enters the appropriate program only to find after two 
years that the path to that goal is barred, what then? If lateral • 
movement is easy: as in.changing majors in U.S. undergraduate 
education, then the" student rotates on to economic^ or "political 
science or sociology or education or business. Most'u.s! campuses 
have ai least a handful of majors in which persistence alone will 
bring completion; dnd career . chpices are made accordingly. In- 
contrast, lateral movement may often be extremely diflicult" as in 
the case of highly autonomous Faculties within Eurfapean univer- 
sities or . at The graduate level of U.S. universities, and. indeed, it 
must be, on-^e advanced levels of specialization are reached. 

In sum: imbedded in the horizontal dilTerentiation of univer- 
sities rnd cq)!eges is diilerehtial access to constituent units. While, 
the ii:stitutions may vary greatly in the magnitude of . the differen- 
tiation, the most fateful differencc is the ease or diflSculty of lateral 
movement. Access tensions are thereby increased or decrC-ased: ' 
one way to reduce such tensions isjoniaike internal mobility easier; 

^' ^'ff^'^^nii^fion Within Institutions: Vertical 

Verffcal differentiation of the location of. activities and programs 
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within individual institutions is even more interesting than tlw- 
horizontal. The" differentiation centers on levels 9f training and 
certification, and more, precisely on the organizational, umts that 
are responsible for the levels. To simplify, we may speak of one- 
tier and multitier systems. The ohc-ticr system has been found in 
the European mode of academic organization in which the pro- 
■'fessional school is entered directly after completion of the second- 
ary level. The studejit enters immediately into medicine, or law, 
or architecture or other professional fio Js; or, enters one of the 
natural sciences, social sciei:ces, and humanities on^a similar basis 
that be is entering into field of specialization, ihe first major • 
degree certifies professional competence: in some-' countries it is 
the only decree that counts for much, as in the case of the Italian 
. laurea; md'^m others, a second ci third degree is available to only 
a few,' as in the Japanese case where a graduate level has had -a 
very low ratio of students to the undergraduate level. In ^ch 
structures, historically, strong units of organization above the first 
degree have not been needed and still today are either absent or 
only weakly developsd. In Italy, there is still a problem digeien^ 
tiatinc a second and third degree. In other. countries where there is 
somclhinc like the Ph.D., it is handled by the same faculty ufiit.. 
that concentrates its energies in first-tier operations. The "Faculty 

does all. . • , .1 'r ' . 

The contrasting situation is a clear cut two tiers where the lirst^^ 
level is largelv involved in' general or liberal education, with lim-" 
ited specialization available. as students choose am^r in a field 
of concentrated study. Here the first major de^raT jenerally docs 
not certify professiortsi competence, as in the case of the bachelors 
degree in the United States, and it does little to open doors to 
-specialized lines of work. SptVmlization finds its home in a -scc^-nu 
tier that is dearly set off in a distinctive graduate school and in 
separate professional schools that can only be entered after coiiv 
pletion of the first level. This structure dcv.ioped in the United 
States in part because we had the undergraduate college in place 
before the university mode oi organization came' along in the sec- 
ord half of the nineteenth century. The second tier offers profes- 
sional certification and certification of capacity in specialized fiekls. 
In multitier arrangements we find a parallel to the way in which 
' - secondary education has scr\^ed traditionally as a scree.iing device 
for higher education.. As the secondary level lias beconic universal. 
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the^screcning functip.n moves up a level: then the first level within ' 
higher education must screen for second, third, and fourth levels v 
One can-imagme this process moving up and up. Just as^ the U.S.' 
fhfir. °^ f °'^^}'''^'^<^ ^i^'P^lly an automatie award, so may 

• fl^; t'n?' ^ ' ^^^"^^^^ '° ^^ho persist 
f ffiat takes place, then graduatt^chools wilhuse a first tier Hvithin 

• their own operation to screen more for advanced work. Scrceninc 
IS always m the picture: the Ph.D. screens for a postdaftoral level 
that IS now enibrjonic in several .societies; the Medical c/ecree 
screens for advanced medical training.. _J ^ 

Thus: the^multilevel sy.Mem ca;, combine open and limited 
access, face fn difTercpt directions, and handle different functions 
. BuMn a .,ngle-tier.ystem, the «nc level has to do evcn tlun, and 
the tensions have to'be much gre.cer. In addition, all the tensions 
of access of the whole v..sten, are typical!-.- recapitulated inside 

s\'^r,rr;r-"'''"'" 'T'^" "'"-'^''^^'^^ '^^'^^^ -t^- 

s>stcm of Italy are recapitufatcd in the Universitv of Rome, or the 
University of Naples, or the JJniversity of Miian, and. in each 
case, at essentially one level of orcanization ■ 
.. Suigle--ticr systems,- fae1ng.;he demands earlier set torth. are nmv 
strcjrtgly inclined to '"innovate-^ by turning the first vear or, two 

AS a result of the European .version of the open door (all who' 
navigate tlu:ir way through tippropriate se.ondaiy schools arc 
automatieuliy admitted to higher education), large waves of Z- 
.dents wash mto the fir^ year. But, testing hurdles are no^- incr.^s- 
^|gly placed at the end of the fin.t year or the second, vear of 
■higher>cducat>on to wash out many students and reduce the wave- 
o manageabhe size. We can predict -that single-tier svstems w 1^ 
tend to become multiple-tier systems in one wav oc another in 
Older to coupie open access' with limited access. 'Thev 5l i^o " 
into multiple degree levels, including a- short-cycle arVanger^^^ 

-^at give.s a degree below, what I.:.lc?ncally has been the first p o ■ 
fessional degree. They are.likely to find advama^e in .etJ^n^off . 
g^duate worK d.stinetiveiy in an administrative unit of its own : : ' 
Aore postgraduate work will gradually evolve bevond what is' 

ct^ently the highest, piofessit^nal degree. We can imagine at lei t . 

five^evei systems, since tht United States already exhibits f.ur . 

a ^-a-year Associ:::e in Arts degree, tended mainlv bv the com- 

miuty colleges; the historic Bachdor's degree, well supported in/ 
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undergraduate units; the l^laster's degree and the Ph.D degree 
both rooted' in graduate school Uftits (with a single profcss.onal 
degree U»at is the business of the postgraduate professional schools). 
But more on , s when we come to speak of vertical difTcrcntiation . 

anions institutions. . 
■ In sum- tl n;iturc of vertical difTerentiation of programs within 
academic ■.. .-ini^ns conditions their problems of aecess. In cur- 
rent a.ui.!. .t>-. i!cr^-ased degree of difTerentiation is a fundamen- 
tal'. ■ . - f; ■ problem of coupling open and limited access. 
When ' > ''1 ^■^•'•tain national systems, now. preeminently the v 
Amerie:Mi lu-w they arc able simultittieously to perform contra- 
dictory and even irreconcihible operations, part of the answer is. 
found in extensive vertical cTilferentiation. DifTerent interests- 
Then, ditlerent levels. 

c D-{jcrQntiation Aiiuvu] Instimions: HonzonUil 
Ho'rizontal diflerentiatim ■•mong institutions . mainly t;ikes the 
form of sectors. We can note empirically three arrangements. One 
is the sincle sector found when a nationalized set of uriiversities 
monopolizes higher education in a country. The second is a binary 
or multitype difTerentiation . of institutions— the university, the 
teacher-training college, the technological institution-with all 
types under the public purse and serving as maior parts of a na- 
. tional system. The thitd is a riiix of sectors that includes one or 
more private ones together with state-s'ponsorpd ones. Italy is- an 
• example of the first, England of the second, and the United States 

of the third. \ 
. In comparative perspective, the difTerentiation of institutional 
ty^es in "the American systerti, the most extreme in the world, is 
staggering. The simplest mapping still produces five or six types: 
the private university, the public university,, the private college, the 
state college,, the two-year comnjunity college, and -all others — 
a melange of detached theoiogicar schools, medical schools, art 
schools, and others. Ah effort of the Carnegie Commission in the 
early 1970s to be. a little more precise, produaed over ten im- 
portant categories, even leaving 'the public-private distinction 
isxAtr- And with son\e 2,800 to 3,000 institutions to be encom- 

'A Classification of InsiitUlo^is of Higher Educaiion. A Technical Report 
fponsoS by The Carneg\e Commission on Higher Education. H.ghtstown, 
°New Jersey: M'cGrawrHill Book Co., 1973.. , 
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passed, most primary categories contain great variaiion. For ex- 
ample, the ''private university" sector contains not only the high- 
endowment research universities to which we typically point, but 
also, in greater number, both secular and Catholic institutions that 
have little or no income from endowment, do little or no research, 
and, much as in the Japanese private institutions, operate with 
high' studcnt-teach?il-^-rc^iiDs that allow most costs 'to be covered 
by income f om student ti^tion. 

J::pan also exhibUs considertible diflcrentiaiion of sectors: the 
imperial universities^,other public institutions; private universities; 
private colleges. The Japanese jiave astonished all of us who have 
assumed that moss higher education will naturally fall upon the 
^ public, purse by having moved into mass inghcr education mainly 
by expansion of the private sector. They went more ^'mass** by 
going more ^'private," so that novy; some 75 to 80 percent of stu- 
dent enrollment is n the private sector, fmanct^d by Uie tuition 
payments of the Japanese middle class, i^oweycr, the Japanese 
have worried increasingly aboUt low quajiiy in this sector— appar- 
ently a case of "more mcanu^g" worse"— and in/the 1970s the na- 
tional government has increased the flow of public monies to it. 
with, of course, some '^guidelines" to raise standards. But even 
as the private institutions become more quasi-public than, ever be- 
foTej^Jhey, retain meaningful differentiation frpm the several types 
of public institUTTons; xspecialIy the .imperial /universities in which 
high status has been imbedded. 

Whatever their problems,/ the U.S. and Japanese systems have 
found sectoral differentiation advantageous in helping to plunge 
so far into mass higher education; The most difficult problems 
occur when differentiation gf sectors is minimal.^ When countries 
have largely a single sector, the* nationally supported public uni- 
versity, that sector must handlcL all the heterogeneity of ^modern 
mass higher education. It must absorb all the studerits, whatever 
their diverse interests and capacities, perform all the functions, 
and respond, to all the expectations that are laid on* modem sys- 
tems. Our European colleagues Ifind so many of their central 
universities plagued with overioad.^l'he Universities are whipsawcd 
by contradictory functions, With a gain in one function producing* 
high coste, high negative effects, in another function. For (example: 
Torsten Huscn has expressed deep !^;--cern about the fate of the 
research function within the, Swedisl^ university, as the attention 
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of govcrninpnt and its central cducationai nunistr>- becomes hcav- 
iljr concentrated on another function, that of preparation of the 
undergraduate. 

What. then, are the "solutions" to problems of mass access in . 
the systems with little or no difTerentialion of sectors? One is to 
go on calling everything a university', but to allow and encourage 
the variation that already exists ujider that label to widen. Anyone 
who knows the Itali-an or French scene knows that under the same 
label and olTicial stamp of instiiiitional equality there arc s.gmfi- 
cant institutional differences: atiending a hilltown umversity m 
Italy that has only a faCtihy of pharmacy and a faculty of law is 
not the same thing as g-ing to -the University of Milan or the 
University of Rome. Sucii <Jc jacto dilTerentiation can be manipu- 
lated by public policy, and, indeed, by local ambition and entre- - 
preneurship. Different mixtures of programs at dilTerent places, 
with even some universities becoming in. specialized while 
otliers become more comprehensive, ca: 1h- partial counterpart 
to explicit separation of sectors and is very likely to occur in sys- 
tems where tradition and politics dictate the use of essentially one 
label for units that educate beyortd" the secondary level. 

A second solution is to move some of the traditional university 
functions to the outside as the new ones crow'd in. Sweden might 
well decide to move research increasingly outside the university, 
"managing" research in a sep.irate structure of research institutes. 
After all, there has been much experience with this form of dif- 
ferentiation in France, Eastern Europe, and th? U.S.S.R., with 
great variation in the specific patterns. Specialized, training can 
also be more assumed by industry, enlarging the educational/sector 
• composed of classrooms in' the factory and the firm. Or, special- 
ized training may he. more assumed byXchools supported by min- 
istries other than the ministry of education, units of government 
that have different missions, constituencies, iind responses than 
tiiose of the mainline educational bureau. One need not be cynical 
to assume that various governments have, and will, consider these 
ways of protecting valuable operations, when .participation and 
politics come to absorb the entirgics of university faculties and 
point their deVelopm.^nt in directions not desired by those occupy- 
ing positions of central -wernmental power. The response is: 
"Let \ them have, their playpens— but we will funnel research 
monies into separate institutes isolated from the madding crowd 
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and train for top grades in the civil service by means of special 
schools." 

The handling of contradictions between open and limited access 
:>s easiest m the multisector systems since differential access among 
sectors can be established, maintained, and legitimated more read- 
ily than visible differentials within a single svstem. Here again 
however, the key to viability may be the ease of transferring from' 
one sector to another, the systematic provision of some avenues 
of lateral movement.. Some years ago Warren Willincliam referred 
to transfernng as the number two access problem in the American' 
■ system.-' The movement of students from one college tc another, 
wc may note, is largely movemem from one. sector to another' 
frohi two-year places to four-year places, from four-vear jilaces to 
. umvcrsities. and so on. That movement, in the 196()s. amounted 
to over 500,000 students a year. This intersector mobility abates 
some of the tensions of differential access, since it olf-rs la'tcr . 
altcnitions in the sorting oceasiontd in. the first cut of entr>'. 

d. Digcrcmiation Anions Institutions': Vertical 
The question of vertical difTerentiation anionc institutions wiihm 
national systems brings us to the difficult and sen.siiive problem of 
a prestige hierarchy of institutions. Ofiicial or not, there will 
usually be some such pre stige -:differential. .usually heavily tradi- 
tionahzed and deeply emb. dded.in the social structure and' culture 
of a nation. With the differences in prestige, there are commonly 
also difference? in amount of financial support. This is the most 
difficult kind of differentiation to grapple with, especially as we 
attempt to reconcile it with egalitarian mterests. . 
• Thc^vertical differentiation initially comes, from the horizontal 
.If there is only one sector in horizonkil diflereniiation, then there 
•s a. possibility, of having rcla.tively little vertical hierarchy in the 
system. Jf a country works for a century or century and u half at 
trying to equate institution;?, and has a national degree instead of 
an institutional degree, and elaborates an ideolocy '^[hat the sfite 
awarded degree - has the same valiie for professional employment 
no matter where one studies, then the hierarchical tendencv can 
be diminished. If a country , has multiple sectors of horizomn' dif- 
ferentiation, a steeper hierarchy is more likely. Why must this 

• Warren W. Willincham and Nurhan Findikyan, Pcatcrn!: of Adnmuon for 
. rransicrSiudcnt^.-Hc^- York: College Entrance Examirtmon Hoard I969' 
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occur? Because the diUcrent sectors will be handling dilTercnl 
functions and those functions will var>' social esteem. A unit 
that leads to high-status occupations will be ranked.j^y the uencnM 
populatioi}- above a; unit that leads to lower-status oecupations. A 
unit that ddts research will, invmost countries, rank above a unit 
'tha{ does hot do research, ^ 

' Dilichsitial prestige among institutional sectors has received 
some attention in research, particularly in the work of English 
sociologists, who, in studying the traditional secondary level of"the 
British svstem, have made the point that a parity of esteem cannot' 
be achieved among institutions that perform dillerent functions.^ 
So long as diRerent ^^chools perform dilTerent functions, with 
some routes vocational and terminal while others lead on to the 
univcrsitv, there will be a major degree of institutional hierarchy. 
The .move Aoward the comprehensive school in England has been 
an eUort to reduce the hierarchy of sectors. ' 

Thus, horizontal dilTerentiation will lead to some vertical rank- 
ing or placenicnt. The questions become how much hierarchy ex- 
ists in each system, what are the functions and dysfunctions of the 
vertical ranking, what can policy do to ctTect changes, .and what 
will be ih^ bendiis and costs of proposed changes? Onielal policy 
can work to reduce a high degree of vertical ranking and dcmo- 
.cratie doctrine can be used in education to blur and soften sharp 
cUges of invidious distinction. But it is not To be supposed that 
hicl-archy can be eliminated, a search that is on a par with the 
-ndeal of a classless socic^ty. No society, has figured out a way to 
'effect equal status for allj occupations, nor for the training institu- 
tions that, above the level of common education, must provide 
specialized routes to occupations that require^dvaneed prepara- 
tion. Even if we c uild equate all colleges iim jniversities in their 
social ranking in advanced industrial society, the price in dys- 
function would probably 'be too high. For there is so much that 
. higher education is involved in and does that apparently is well- 
served by some hierarehy^of institutions— ahd especially the free- 
dom Of institutions, like individuals, to try to better themselves, 
even if this means asserting a persistent claim that in regard to a 
. certain function— liberal education, a scientific r^^search, commu- 
nity service— we do it better than others, • 

* Olive ll:nk. runty and rrcS%e^in HfKuUsh Svcomhiry liduamon. London: 
*Roullaiuc <v;: Kcg;in PatiJ, 19.S5. 
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Purposes and functions arc inordinately complcxMnd cannot be 
reduced to only one, which is the basic mistake of the paper by 
Astin that appeared in the background 'reading of the first wxt^k 
of this conference.-' Astin^s logic makes the simplifying assumption 
that the purpose of public systems, of higher "education is to im- 
prove the performance of the individual, which then allows a value- 
added approach to how much institutions improve f -^^iformancc, 
which then can show as much gain for a year of >tury by medio- 
cre students in mediocre places its by outstanding sludents in out- 
standing places. He implies that differential pre^:tige is .simply self- 
serving and mischievous, and policy should move i.o eradicate it. 
But all the many functions, of higher education cannot be sub- 
sumed under tliat simplilied version of. what higher education is 
about. Ir does not spe. to the evermore elaborate institutional 
arrangements constructf .1 in modern society for rc^icarch— the cul- 
. livation of .icw knowledge as a means of social progress and even, 
within the disciplines, as an-cnci in itself. Nor does it speak to the 
institutionalized; arrangements in higher education for protecting' 
and dih'seminating the historically received knowledge ^ximponenT 
of a society\s culture. Similarly, community services are not f'ead- 
ily subsuij>cd under tlic single purpose" Of improvmg the perform- 
aneeof the individual. ' 

The point is to keep the. multipurpose nature of higher education 
in mind in considering various recommended access policies, since 
so'many tend to focus on equal access and treatment for all in- 
dividuals in very large systems and exclude consideration 'of efiects 
of those policies on other basic features. Simple L''»proachcs that 
assume a simple reality lead to major unanticipated and unwanted 
effqjls. For example, it is unrealistic in considering* ch:Miges in ac- 
cess policies not to.consider eflccts on scientific rese; .ch. Certain 
aspects of that function are highly esoteric and expensive, and are 
served by a concentration of resources, highly selective access, and 
merit-based prestige— rather than equal distribution of resources, 
unsclective access, and a democratization of prestige in which we 
are equally good because we are alive and attempting to fulfill 
.individual potential. And the gre^t Amplification of issues so often 
performed by analysts-has almost nothing to do with the way deci- ' 
sions are actually made, as described by Boyer earlier in this con- 

Alexander W, Asiin, "The Myth of Equal Access in Public Higher Edu- 
calion.'^A 1976 undated, unputilished paper): • 
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fcrcncc as :^ depicted the hcll-fiVc of pressures, some legitimate, 
some not, !liat ruif.cd upon a state eliancellor each day and the 
way. liru ofiicials have to adjust their priorities from one week :o 
the' next and from one year to the next. At a minimuin^:i4haX-«r 
w.th a cleur head— the ofiicialjK^U^Fk^^ Profile of 

Values and 'iuiuokwr-^^ be kei^t in some rea^'onable 

itanceT 

The vertical dilTerentiation of sectors must be researched for its 
effects not only on open and limited access biit also on such values 
scientific progress, the transmission of Iraaiiional culture, par- 
ticularly in its more esoteric and sophisticated aspects, and d'fler-- 
cntial training for advanced lines of specialization. A number of 
important functions Si:em to be protected and served by vertical 
diflerentiation. In the. United. States, a limiled number of essen- 
tially researcfi uiiivefsities group certain highly advanced activities 
in their graduate schools, while t\vo-\;car colleges and four-year 
colleges have other"%oles that attend to other demands and activi- 
ties. The logic of the analysis developed earlier in discussing tiers 
within institutions applies even more to tiers among institutions. 
Not only, can dilTerent purposes and functions be given due pro- 
tection and development at the dilTerent tiers in a. hierarchy of 
institutions but also open and limited access can be mOre readily 
combined. In the United States, the first tier is open, and has been 
open for a long time in some slates. The Cahfornia mode of *bpen 
access via the two-year junior or community college was devel- 
oped in the 1920s and 1930s, backed by important presidents at 
tlie University of California and Stanford Univcf-ity, and was well 
"in place by World War 11. But. tly higher tiers are selective and in 
fact have become more scleclivc in the last quarter of a century. 
The vertical placement , of institutions in the California mode" has 
worked relatively well — compared not only to European systems 
but also to ^'open admissions" in New York City of the pv^st-!970 
period where political pressi^res permitted less vertical dilTerentia- 
tion, and the old noted lour-year colleges became more directly 
mvoWd in mass •entr>\ There the backing and filling on dilfercn- • 
tiaracccss to two-year and four-year units has been great. 

•Those who attend to problems of access and olTer advice on solu- 
tions cannot responsibly ej>eape the four aspects of diiferentiation 
on wliich 1 have concentrated.' Complexity of task and diflerentia- 
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tion of structure interact in a fundamental Way, A few systems that 
are already quite differentiated may find their main drift in reform 
is to tighten a loosely integrated n'^tional system, toward a happy 
middle ground of autonomy and cbcrdination, But most national 
systems, possessing little difiercniiatbn relative to modern task 
complexity, will be facing :,ncreasmgly heavy pressure to loosen 
their integration and in that way seek a new balance |;)etween 
autonomy of parts' and coordination of wholes. Questions of access 
must be located in these broader matrices of diilerentialed national 
structures. If wc must have a key problem* diilerentialron is it, 
Evolved structural solutluns to increased task complexity will be 
the substructures on which "innovations'' in access will succeed or 
flounder. 




fflGHER EDUCATION: ^ 
LIMITED OR OPEN ACCESS 



Eraest L^tfoyer 
Introduction 



I ,.ve bee., asked to talk ab'put the problem of open access versus 
i;,^ ted access to higbor education. To assure a common reference 
r Vd lS to ac'cepc'Jan Szczepanski's definition: open access 
a t^lace in higher education for all graduates of second ry 
Xois having the required credential.:^ Limited access means a 

selection among such applicants. . _ 

To add ■some~vi..idness to the topic, I'd l.ke each of 7°" ^o Pre 
. tend that you are in charge of a large public un.vers.ty m America 
To r duce the pain, let's limit the role playing to JUst one d y, 
from the time y6u get out of bed until you, hurry home at night 

Your darlings at 7 a.n. when you read in the mommg p.aperj 
thau statel/slature, in a late -?ht session; approved ^^^^^^^ 
described as an "open access" higher educafpn ^ T-'^J^^^^^^^ 
tion caUs for increased funding at every community <=ollege vyh^h 
agrees to admit all high school graduates. This is a social break- 

'""Wplaining his support of tiiTs landmark legislation, one se^^^^^^^ 
- declares in the n.ws release that this new "open access -bill re 
flects'his conviction that every qualified young person ha a right 
to h gher education. "In, America," he says "it ^oca ly unac- 
ceDtable for one student to. have. an opportunity to go on to^college. 
:3e Mother is denied, "After .11," he says, ^'f^.y^^^ 
• have parents: who. pay taxes and have 

for their children just as they have an pqual n^to use the 

■'t^tSor defends his support ' of the full opportunity bill 
n^t becauscJiighcr education is a "right"-but because U is a 
" eti^y "Atfr he says, "you can't land a good job without 
. a S education.: and I believe everyone should have access to 
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some college beyond high school." Reading on, vou discover that "a 
third senator says that he's delighted to support the Jiigher education 
bill because it will be popular with the voters back home " 

You leave for the office, 'buoyed by the morning headlines, and 
convmced that the goat of open access to higher education has 
been firjiily fixed. The state in which you work now believes that 
every ab e high school graduate should have the opportunity to 
go to college. . j 

. Your day is further brightened about niidmorning when you ' 
bill" Sovernment has just passed a student aid 

V n,.. , ; T ^Tu^^' ^""'^ '■•"'^ '^^^"-^ economically -disad- 
vantaged students. 1 hese two legislative acjions suggest to you that ' 
m America a higher education framework'is being" erected at botlP 
the state and Federal levels which affirms the concept of full op- 
portunity Motivations may vary, as the legislative quotations 
- clearly indicate, but it seems, quite clear the Itate's and nation" 
policymakers are affirmi.ng open aeeess. 

Pleased, you go to lunch. While dining, a key legislator' ap-" 
P^^oaches your table and asks, half kiddingly, "Why a're thereto 
many kids m college these days who have neither the ability nor 
the motivation to go?" You don't want to.remind him thaT tWs 
query ,s not fully consistent with what has just become state pol c7 
but you avoid a confrontation and hurry back to the office ■ ' 

Soon after your return, a legislative staff aide calls to ask if you 
as chancellor, could look into the case of Mary Jones, who was 
rejected for admission t,^ the university. She comes from an im- 
portant family, you are told.. It is your obligation to explain the 
wisdom of that rejection to the legislator. ' . 

By midafternoon the open access vs. selectivity question^ be- 
comes more blurred when you receive a letter from a fiscal ofliccr 
in the state, who reminds you that ne.xt year's bud^iet should be 'based 
upon a -no growth".ehrollment. This is a bit .discouraging because 
your, admissions director has informed you that student applica- 
tions for admission are currently 5 percent, higher than last year 
and you also know that at that moment the forecasts are for the 
largest number of high school graduates in your state's history 

Thc^day comes to a climactic close when you receive a letter 
from the statewide coordinator of education who savs that, he has 
decided to close down three und^/graduate programs whhin. the 
university since students graduating from these programs will not^ 
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be able to find a job. Your day . finally ends. You feo home a bit(^ 
confused. ' 



I have asked you to imagine such a day — a composite of many 
days -to be sure, and in several different states— to dramatize tTie 
fact that in the United States we have no clear-xut policy of access 
to public higher education. We have a whole ranbe of policies 
thaf differ from stale to state and occasionally from year to year, 
depending on the shifting fiscal and social circumstances in the 
nation and the several states: and those directing U.S. higher edu- 
cation's institution must steer their way through tfeese changing 
signals about the role of higher education. 

There arc those, of course, who firmly believe tiat access to 
higher education should be open and unrestfained. Education is 
a human right, they say, and no one should be denied an oppor^ 
tunity which is avEj^able to someone else. It is a SDcia'l fairness 
doctrine which is hard to deny. 

A Change magazine essay on open admissions in 



the summer 



of 1973 put the case this way: 'We court social <:haos, if not 
revolution, if we follow policies that condemn large numbers of 
people to a cramped and ugly life, one that must 3e acted out 
in full view of those whose access to the things An-cricans have , 
been taught to want is substantively greater. A mere glance at 
protest literature likcVJohn Steinbeck's The Grcpes c|/ Wrath and 
The Autobiography oj Mr.kolm X sugge:,ts how iiitensc is the . 
anger and how overvs'helming the frustration of people so denied.'V: 
■ Those who support open access say — as did the senator I quoted 
• earlier — that it is quite impossible for most persons to cope in a 
complex industrialized world \vithout\some education beyond the 
secondary school. And they note that historically our nation has 
tried to match the formal education opportunities in America 
with the skills one needs to* cope. From the earliest colonial days 
—before we were a. nation — young people were given a free edu- 
cation so that they could learn to read and write. Rea^ling and 
writing were essential. Then came universal primary school educa- 
tion, and later secondary education for everyone. . - j 
Today, many ..argue, at least two years beyond high scr^- -.ri arc 
now required in order to cope in the 2rst century. This is con-j 
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sisicnt with our tradition in which the level of formal education 
provided was linked 'to the skills needed lo get along/ That's a 
practical utilitarian argument. f 

The third argument in support of open access is political: the 
recognition that the support of education is popular with the 
voters. Now, unless I have missed sometJiing, most of what is 
argued to justify open admission falls in" one or another of these 
categories. 

II 

Onvthe other hand, I also hear talk increasingly in rhe United 
States about linriting access to higher education. There was 
greater enthusiasm about open access, ten years ago lhan there 
is today'. Currently there k a sense of confusion about the value 
of college and how it relates: to the social and economic needs 
of this nation. 

These limited access arguments fall usually into one of three, 
categories. First, some argue that access should be limited because 

> a considerable num.ber of students have neither the motivation 
nor the ability to fmish college. Frequently it is'- suggested that 

• the ability pool is restricted, only 20 percent, 25 percent, or 30 
percent of all young persons ha\^ both th'j ability and interest 
to handle the rigorous, work of/ higher education. Even Thomas 
Jeffcrs^on, a ^supreme'dcmocrat, supported this notion. And they 
note that at many public colleges 'alirtbst half of all students who, 
are admitted dtop out before completing their degree requirements^ 
On a more practical level others argue, secondly, .that, access 
should be limitecOecause that state just doesn't have the money 
to build the buildings or pay the costs of educating every person 
whawould like to go to college. Few public officials will say publicly 

. that access should be limited because students^'don't have ability. 
They can — and often do — move ;o rcbtr'ct access to higher edu- 

' cation because of limited physical/space or limited funds. 

,The third argument in support of , restricted access, or selective 
admissions, relates to the job market. There are those who, insist 
that there are simply not enough jobs for highly educated people, 
or that the economy has no need ior so many, well-trained, bright 
young people, The solution, they suggest, is to. turn off the^Mnpiit*' 
spigot becaiTsc we don't want to flood the job market later on. 
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So,we have a choice: an open, full access university or a selective, - 
limited access 'uivversity. What are the conseqtiences that flow 
from whatever way we choose? \ ■ ' 

Jf the decision is to limit access, then the av^finj^ng question- is: 
how is access^ to be limited? Who is to be. kept away, and. what 
criteria should be used? 

If one opts for the open access decision, then the' issue becomes 
access to what? 

In the United States we have drifted toward an open access 
concept. In the State of New York, for example, we have tried to 
make sphie form of higher education available to every student 
eager to'gcron learning. And it seems to have. encouraged greater 
education. During the '1950s about 45 percent of high school 
.graduates in the state went on to higher education; during the 
'60s it was up 55 percent; and now we are up lo 64 percent. 

Increasingly^ our basic problem has been to provide a collegiate 
program that is as diversified and broad ranging as the students 
who come to study with us. Having opted in New York for open 
access, our concern becomes access to what? 

In New York we have a six-par^ public higher education net-r 
work, grouped together as a single state university. We have the 
community colleges, two-year technical colleges, the four-year arts 
and science institutions, several university centers, professional 
schools, and a new noncampus institution. Empire State College, 
to serve, primarily the nontraditional student. 

As we have moved toward greater access the problem we have 
faced is not how students are to be rejected but rather how they 
are to be distributed. This, of cpurse, is not easy — matching stu- 
dents and institutions — and^in l^ew York there has been some 
trial and error as well as careful and constant analysis of student 
interests,'emerging econoriiic needs, changiijg state patterns. . 

I would like to stress one point.. Some educational theqrists 
argue that because we have diversity among colleges, we therefore 
hj;ive inequality. This; in jpy opinion, is just not true — jr -at least 
it does not have to follo\\. In fact, I am inclined to turn the 
.Ss^ment on end, and say that equality oj institutions (if such d 
circunij/tance was possible) means for the 'student inequality of 
opportunity. . . ' 
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In U.S. higher education, we : have a remarkable variety and 
range of colleges, making- it possible for students to study^ for 
example, molecular chemistry, agriculture, poetry, or urban afTairs. 
To argue that unless everyoVie can have access to the equivalent 
of,' say, an Ivy League college, we don't have equality, is, in my 
opinion, a position which ignores diversity among students, di- 
versity of Avork, ifnd diversity of knowledge itself. It \i, of course, 
true that some colleges have more prestige than others. And it 
is also true that some students land in the wrong kind of college. Biit 
open access means that we have moved from a seltetive, somewhat 
homogeneous student groyp to a student, group with many dilTcrent 
skills, abilities, and academic interests. This requires a broad range 
of institutional optit^ns if the new, broader group of students are 
to be well served. 

To establish full opportunity of learning as well as full oppor- 
tunity of admission each ol the several kinds of colleges needs to 
be excellent^n its own way. A technical college dods not have 
to be Harvard, but it can'^have a Harvard-like excellence in itS; 
own special Held of . offerings. 

T. dp not mean tp be facile about this crucial issXie. Sometimes 
the academic options are not well described to the students. Low 
income or educationally disadvantaged students may not be able 
to take advantage of the full range of options available to them. 
It is also true that on the "output-V side, graduates from lesiv pres- 
tigious colleges generally may not move into le:iing po.sitions as 
quickly as do graduates of noted universities. That might, of 
course, be. a function of the jobs to which they go, or thenr own 
abilities at times, but the status of that college may be a factor too. 

Even so, I believ*- these are -'refmemcnt' problems, and our 
fundamental. job in public higher education is to develop a network 
of higher education institutions in which ihe 's^>cctruiTi of oppor- 
tunities is as broad as the" students to be served. And the kinds 
of institutions one develops relates directly to the. access policy 
one uses. . i 

I " ' .■ . / 

r lY 

This brings me to. my final point. It relates to outcomes. One may 
accept the open access view philosophically and provide a broad 
range of options which matches the educational interests and 
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abilitfes of the students. But-whcther an increase in the collegiate \ 
student population through open access if well linked to society's. V 
social an(^ economic needs is another matter. And this is where 
the debate in America has now focused. 

I tend to be less frightened by this issue than some others. . 
NonethJless, I wouldn't "turn off the issue lightly. For open access 
• calls for an act of- faith— a belief that education is a worthy end 
in and of itself ahd tl>at in the end students will be able to sort 
themselves out, that gracJuates will be able to live satisfying lives 
and also find satisfyinglobs. 

Occasionally we are assaulted by stories of outf landing college 
graduates who are not employed or underemployed. Not long ago 
one of our national 'magazinrs .featured a story about a university 
^* graduate with a Ph.D, who had started a taxicab service in New 
York Citv. He was hiring olherr^raduates and was calling his 
operation' the PhD Taxi. Company. Well, somi; people find this 
■ slightly scandalous— and from one p6int of view it is. ^ 
- After all, everyone, including college graduates, should, live up 
to his potential.* But, to argue that college fails unless our graduates 
cet only v-ertain kinds of jobs or get wealthier than other people 
is to limit our goals to a single pnc; it justifies college on the . 
. basis of the perpetuation of class distinctions. This is a position ^ 
\ I wQuld hesitate to espouse. We should rejoice if in fact both 
.college ^ind noncoUcge graduates arc moving into productive work 
and if the income gap is not as great as it used to be. So I find 
a shaky thesis in the argument that college study is no longer 
worthwhile because the average income of the college and non- 
college gap is^ closing. 

' Similarly, I happen to gain satisfaction from the trend to employ 
collct^c graduates in fields other than the traditional ones. Such a 
trend^can be.viewed as an enrichment of work of all kinds in our 
society. We have sometimes had a notion that there are only 
certain legitimate jobs for degree holders. However, we need- to 
cncouraoe^ our students to consider all sorts of options. We must 
give greater legitimacy to th- notion that work and liberal learning . 
can be fused in a more authentic way; and this move is a respon- 
sibility of the colleges themselves— as., we counsel students, reor-- 
ganize the curriculum, and build more work-study arrangements 
with industries beyond the campus. < 
So we come full circle. To accept open access to higher educa- 
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tion introduces the central' qucstionj "access" to what? Then, upon 
graduation the, student faces a second access question — how to 
move into society to engage in prbductive and socially satisfying 
work. These ,questions arc oerplexmg, to be sure. . But they oiler 
a greater (jhallcnge^ and sp;..ig from a larger vision than is a de- 
cision to cxcludt! large numbers /of students from the opportunities 
of education before their'tjlents LaVe been tested and their dreams 
fulfilled. 
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The problems of access to higher education, to which the seminar 
participants addressed themselves throughout the first week, reflect ^ 
the increasingly strident demands for social justice. As one mem- 
ber put it, the world — especially the Western world— has recently 
; been obsessed by a desire for equality— not just equality of oppor- 
liunity, but equality of :results. Since education has come to be rec- 
oj^nized as a powerful, perhaps the most powerful, social device 
for improving the condition of mankind and the status of individ- 
ual men anu 'women, the demand iov more educiuion has grown 
to overwhelming proportions', especially in the last two decades. 
In some parts o£ the world the demand has been* for elementary 
and secondary education. In Europe and North America, it has 
been mainly/for higher, or perhaps more properly,, postsecondary 
education. / 

The denrilnd for postsecondary education may have peaked in 
the United States five years ago. Demographic factors plus some 
disillusionment with the material rewards of a college or university 
degree threaten to^ reduce the number of the 17-24 age cohort 
demanding admission to full-time conventional programs. In" Eu- 
rope, however, the explosion in enrollments started later, and 
while enrollment demand is now increasing more slowly, the 
enormous pressures created in the 1960s arc still having an im- 
portant impact. In percentage terms the increase, starting from a 
smaller numerical base, has been much greater than in the United 
States. On one side of the Atlantic the supply of educational serv- 
ices and places is threatening to exceed the demand. American 
higher education is facing the problems of static, if not declining, 
enrollments and resources. On the other side many universities 
are bulging with students and are struggling desperately to accom- 
modate their facilities and their philosophies to a 'learning 
explosion." - 

61 
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Access can be limited or unlimited, i.e., open. But what does 
open access really mean? Is it the same as equal access? And what 
does equality of educational opportunity really require? The semi - 
nar participants generally agreed that equality of access to highcf 
education, like perfect equaUty of ^opportunity, does not exist and 
never will. Access is a soeial, cultural, economic, and poHt-'cai 
problem, not merely one of educational techniques. The earlier 
in the life of the -^choolchild that a decision is made respecting 
the kind of education he or she should have (the academic or 
vocational or techniciil "track" he should travel), the more his ac- 
Cf7ss to higher education is limited. The less freedom he has to 
switch tracks, the more restrieted are his educational opportunities. 

EvyfHn^counrries like the United States, with comprehensive 
secoitdary educational programs.* the equality of schooling varies 
from state to state, city to country, public to priva'ieUndeed, from 
one school to another. Objective testing; such as that conducted by 
the Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance* Exami- 
nation Board and by the .American College Testing Program, is 
supposed to otLset such inequalities of schooling, but il has long 
been clear that family background, economic conditions, cultural 
oppt:^rtunities or deprivations, . the social conditions of urban, sub- 
urban or rural life aifect the test results. For example, while in the 
United States 47 percent of the third (next to highest) quartile 
in ability and lowest quartile in income go* to college, the same 
percentage of those in the bottom quartile in ability and highest 
quartile in income attend colleges. European participants pointed 
out that these and related figures indicate that the United States 
is far ahead of most European countries. with respect to social and 
economic barriers. However, the fact remains that socioeconomic 
barriers do exist. 



Equality of Educational Opportunitj* 

Granted that we live in an imperfect worid, by what sNstem or by 
what devices will we maximize equality of opportunity? Is social 
justice better achieved through a uniform educ:itionaI program, a<5 
in France, or through diversity of programs and institutions, as in 
the United States? The European traditiona/ educational philos- 
ophy has led to < 1 ) early segregation by type uf ability or interest, 
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(2) a uniform program of schooling for those headed, for the 
university, arid (3) a high correlation between university success 
and professional .employment. The North American partem has 
developed along opposite lines: comprehensive elcm: "tary and 
secondary schooling, wide diversity of. postsecondary institutions 
and programs, and with- .the exception of relatively few occupations 
such as medicine, law, and certain branches' of engineering, a' wide 
open market for the graduates. . , 

Members of the seminar concluded that equality of educational 
opportunity is better i>ervcd by diversity rather than by uniformity. 
Granted individual diflL-rences, whether innate or induced by en- 
vironment, any approach to truly equal educational opportunity can 
.only mean .that each individual should have access to some kind 
of institution which will serw his or her particular needs. Further- 
more, it means that there should be great freedom or flexibility 
for life individual to change his course and, as he 3rows, to move 
from one type or level of institution to another. Whether the 
choice of program will be made by the individual or by the state 
will depend on the extent to which a society correlates higher 
. education with manpower needs. 

Diversity must be carried even further if genuine equality of 
opportunity is to be approached. There are other ways of learning ' 
besides formal schooling. Social justice requires recognition of 
these alternatives along with diversity of institutions. At present 
Western societies place too much emphasis on the formal aspects 
and institutions of learning, thereby creating a social bias detri- 
mental to t-hose who learn better or who arc compelled by circum- 
st^nces to leain in other ways. • . 

Self-Fulfillment 

Two questions kept recurring throughout the discussion. One is 
the proper balance between education as the cultural and liitellec- 
tual enrichment of the .individual (selfrfulfillment) and education 
as vocational or professional training. How to balance the self- 
centered with the society-oriented aspect of education? To be sure, 
^^^..^'ery system of education includes both, but in what proportions? 
In the United States self-fulfillment is a dominant phase of many, 
if not most, undergraduate programs. In Coniinental Europe pro- 
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fcssional. competence becomes the central theme. Neither, ho\y- 
ever, excludes the other completely, and with burgeoning enroll- 
ments composed of students from diverse backgrounds, with di- 
verse interests, and with greater needs for self-discovery, a belter 
balance between the two needs to be found. Should this take the 
form of community colleges and two- or four-year programs in the 
liberal arts and sciences before entering upon: what many Eu- 
ropeans would call serious university study? Should it be com- 
prehensive university, comparable to the Gcsamthochscfnilen in 
-eCTmany> offering diverse programs of dilTcring lengths and levels? 
Or are there better solutions? 

Related to this is the influx of students ^Avithout conspicuous 
intellelnual interest,'' as one member of the seminar aptly de- 
scribed them. This is a phenomenon in all countries today. What 
kind of education will provide a kind of holding pattern for stu- 
denj^as yet imcertain of their, future careers? Along with them 
arc 'the new breed of oFtfcr students, some of whom return to the 
university for professional advancement through recurrent educa- 
tion, but many of whom are taking advantage of its "redemptive", 
function to make up for lack of opportunity earher in their lives. 



InistTuction / Research 

The second question is' the proper balance between instruction 
and research. Ought all higher education be intimately tied in with 
intellectual research, as is the case— in theor}' at least— in Eu- 
ropean university systems; or should there be some separation 
between teaching asrthe transmission of knowledge and research 
as the discuYer>^ of truth? The European members of the seminar, 
struggling, with the conflict between a tradition of elitism and the 
importunate demands of mass education, tended to support the 
former, whereas the American, members were inclined to distin- 
guish between the two functions, restrict-ing research for the most 
part to colleges of acadrmic distinction, graduate programs and a 
few special institutes. 

A close correlation between higher education and subsequent 
professional opportunities, it v/as noted, inevitably introduces a 
high dejgree of selectivity. It liKuts.-ilexibility and therefore oppor- 
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tumty. With an expanding enrollment it creates problems largely 
avoided by more diverse and flexible systems. 



Access Diiemmas ^ , 

Access depends not mcidy on availability of suitable places but 
the means to occupy these places. Who pays for education? What 
does social justice require? If education primarUy serves the needs 
of society by providing the right kind and amount -of educated 
manpower/then the proposition that society should pay .the cost, 
of education becomes persuasive. If, however, education is viewed 
primarily as value-added to the individual, it would seem reason- 
able to argue that he or his famUy should bear the cost Is educa- 
tion, like the highway system, a necessary obUgation of the ^tatc; 
or is it, like the automobile, an individual, choice and enjoyment? 
■ National traditions have led to different answers. In Italy higher 
education is free, and students receive "salaries'.' oj allowances to 
cover living costs and foregone earnings. In Sweden they receive 
state loans ultimately to be repaid. Why, however, it was asked, 
should low income people whoSc children rarely go to Jhe ^iniver-^ 
sity pay taxes to support children of the rich who do? In HoUana 
tuition is being introduced as a matter of social justice. In the 
United States the mixed economy of public and private ir^ti uUons 
with a wide range of charges and with a widespread federal, state 
and private scholarship systems presents another way of ineeUng 
the financial issue. . j 

Are we facing the prospect of educating too many students? 
Ts there su-h a thing as too much education? The seminar reached 
no cleor and unanimous conclusion. In tunes of unemployment 
individuals talte'jobs £o. which they are overqualified by cor- 
ventional standards, thereby raising levels of performance ..rd 
ultimacdv the employers' and employees' expectations o; . 
- But, as o:ie-member pointed out, tljj value of education is ivK^yxa 
than job. -raining and over or tinderqualification is larr.::y a 
matter of what employers consiuei- desirable. 

Tivo issues were raised in passing and left without full discus- 
sion One was the extent to which educational systems' seek out 
talent that it is not wasted. It was gencially agreed that this is 
• desirable, but not adequately done. The other was tbe ;.:.,ggesUon 
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that, as in China and Tanzania, service io sl>ciety rather than 
talent should be a major criterion for access to further education^ 
Some question was raised whether this would actually work in 
modem industrial societies. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEMS: 
MYTH AND REALITY 



Ernest L. Boyer 



I have been asked to talk about the gap that e;xists between what 
higher education systems say they do .and what actually goes on. 
The assignmenf is diflScult, not because there is no such gap, but 
because I do not know which "system" to describe. We have no 
national higher education structure, in America, and there are dra- 
matic differences in the way higher education is organized from 
state to state. ^ ' 

As a solution I shall try to present a composite picture describing 
a "typical-hypothetical" state system of higher education, and for 
this shall draw not only upon my own experience'but also upon the 
. experiences of colleagues in other states. Twice each year I meet 
informally with the heads of the nation's seven largest multicampus 
public universities. In these sessions, we expose our administrative 
warts to each other, and today I shall try to pass along, but on an 
anonymous' basis, some of thtf confessions I have learned.. 
" ■ ■ . ' . . 

Myth and Reality: The Structure of the System 

First, a word about the gap that exists betwxen the real and the ideal 
in the structure of our higher education system. There is a widely 
held noti5n in the United States that we can have a system of higher 
education which, while it coordinates and plans, will, at the same 
tmie, remain detached from the administrative and accountability 
functions. We are now beginning to discover that this dichotomy 
will not work. The reality is that those who coordinate higher edu- 
cation must also have the power to execute their plans, and they 
must be held accountable for what the system does or does not do. 

In earlier days when higher education was expanding on every 
front, and we hadJots of money, super boards were created, and 
they carried on the "Ulusion of coordination." It now is becoming 
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clear that it is quite impossible to coordinate and hot implement. 
In reality, all coordination did was to speak, abstractly of collabora- 
tion and to summarize and comment on the want list of the sepa- 
rate higher education sectors. But now, we face not expansion but 
consolidation, and the mask of coordination has been peeled away. 
We are beginning to understand that if hard choices and trade-oflfs 
must be made, they must be made by those who will be held ac-. 
countable for. the decisions and have the legal and administrative 
responsibility to make tWni work. . « 

The point is this;. We must create systems in which the coordi- 
nating functions and the accountability \fu?7Ctions qvc interlocked." 
To separate these two obligations in our ',higher ediication structure 
J.S to spread confusion and create the wor^t of all worlds. Myth and 
reality must be brought together. • 1 . . 

There is another myth— the belief"that it is possible to have a 
higher education, network, without clarifying. the role of the sep- 
arate institutions within the system. In my opinion, such an arrange- 
ment will not work. A system almost by definition requires a 
network of separate, complementary institutions each with ^separate 
missions; without such clarification, confusion will prevail. 

There will be some overlapping functions, to be sure, and some 
intcrinstitutioniil confusioa will persist. But the goal must be to 
discriminate among the institutions and to assign to each one. a 
special role. If this is not achieved, resources will be allocated oh 
..the basis of political infighting, power struggles or cooky-cutter 
formulae rather than on the basis pf diffirential jormulac lo sup- 
port differential //i/.vj/o/ijt. Confusion about missions will poison a 
higher education system, and campuses vcr\ .soon will discover that 
their sur\'ival is tied not to the system but to their own political 
cloiit- Tfiat is the reality. 

This brings me to another myth about strucUiic. Some highbr 
education systems assume they can carry on without mutual respect 
amon^ the units locked^within the system. I am convinced again 
that this dis'^quilibrium will not work. Of course, some campuses 
within a sysfrm'are larger than others. Of course, some campuses 
have more CDmplex missions. Of course, some campuses require, 
special resources to carry on their work. I believe such differences 
can exist and that the integrity of the system can be sustained. If 
one unit has too much power or if there is too much favoritism or 
if one or two overpowering institutions dominate the system and 
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brry special favor, then the higher edacaiion structurc will begin 
to fly apart mucli as a flywheel does when it» lacks even balance. 

\lt is a myth to assumo that a system exists just because a group 
of '^nstituTibns have been brought together^-b ^ ^ a lcgisla Hvc-ai»e-et^ 
pro'per plan. Unless there is also a sense of equity and balance, the 
system may have form but no integrity. 



Myth and Rcalitj: the Planning Process 

Second, \biglier education systems often have-a^gap'^beiwecn what 
they say they do and what actually goes on in the planning process. 
Most systcms/for exaniglejuzcpare long-range plans. These plans 
assume ihAt Tidy future projections can be made and higher educa- ' 
. tion's futurfc can, with confidence; be predicted. 

This, of course, is not the way ii is. Increasingly, colleges and 
universities, in the United States at least, arc forced to plan, not' 
from decade \o decade-: but from day to day. This is not to say that 
T^cJucators shoVild not look'ahead. Rather it means that stable plan- 
ning cannot bh carried on in a context of unstable resources and 
increasingly higher education is being shaped, not by future projec^^ 
tidns, but by fiscal crisC'S. ' - - 

Here is another point. Most higher education- systems talk about 
planning as if it applies uniformly to all functions. The truth is that 
' considerable cpnWol of planning and administration shifts from 
function to functiaiL 

Let me illustrate the point. In the State University of New York,^ 
enrollment projections and construction planning are primarily the 
responsibility of the statewide otlice. Campuses are involved only 
secondarily. Budgeting, on the other hand, is a more evenly shared 
function. A single st:\tewide budget is required, to be sure, but each 
campus is expected tV^cpare recommendations and participate in 
active consultation. Moving along the spectrum, the appointment of 
faculty and the develdpment of curriculum are campus-based, and 
. the system's statewidd oflice becomes the secondary partner. A 
higher cduciTtion system is strengthened as it moves from a simpli- 
fied pattern of decision making and recognizes that the process is 
complex, with theJocus-of decision making in the system varying 
considerably, depending \Dn the function. 
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M) th and Reality: The Government Process 

One final note: There is' a belief among those ^Aho lead higher edu- 
cation systems that systemwidc interests will overshadow parochial 
concerns/Well, this is not quite true. In our own university system, 
for ex'ample, we have tried to develop a governance mechanism 
which makes it possible for representatives from local campuses to 
share in decision making, statewide. This strategy makes sense 
since the system does have its om\ agenda and people from 'he^ 
campuses should helpshape.policy which will affect them.v ^ 
But' the reality of statewide governance is'something else again. 
It has been our experience that campus presidents— the heads of our 
separate units — understand the importance of the system and partici- 
pate actively in statewide planning. On the other hand, faculty are 
less interested in the governance of the system, focusing most of 
their political activity on the campus. And so it is with students. 
The system is for them remote, quite unrelated to the Saturday 
night dance or the exams to be completed before they graduate. 
' All of this should^keep syslemwidc administrators very humble. 
While they may perceive the higher edu(?ation system they direct* 
as crucial, those being ^'coordinated^' may hate other concerns, for 
.instance, tHeir o\vn academic department, their discipline or tlie 
local institution.' This, then, is the reality-participation in a system 
is taken more seriously by those .who run the system than it is by 
those who try to function within it. And from my perspectfvc this 
built-in inconvenience, while it may frustrate the system managers, 
is not all bad. ^ 



ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

Alain Bienayme 

*v Yesterday Torsten Husen invited semmar participants to speak not 
with *'guts;' but with written' documents. My . written sources are, 
first, a report prepared by a committee I chaired last >;ear on the- 
problem of .financing French universiries,^ and, second, an article 
I wrote after last year's* Aspen Seminar - I will also draw on an. 
interview 1 had with the official mainly responsible last year for the 
allocation process in France.. 

Also, Ernest Boyer said that we 3ught to distinguish betweca. 
myth iiiid reality. A myth is a kind of lu;:ury which is rather widely 
shared. by e relevant population. However, the myth of .deal plan- 
ning'is not at present witWn the reach' of the. French H^igher educa- 
tjpsk^'stem. Although my final con^ments will urge th^the myth 
. be at least. introduced, hoping 4hat the reality'wilt follcw, I must ^ 
give a fair descriptjion Of the French approach to ftmd^allocalion. 
First it may be useful fo outline the consequences m the. fact that 
universities are nonprofit organizations. \ 

I. Universities and the higher education system as \ whole are a 
~i^of iTolTpTofit ofga^^ this~axiom toirowsTevarchiir- 

\ acteristics to keep in mind. \. 

" The first is that the university is a sector of activity which does 
not sell its output other than part of its applied research and adult 
.recurreal education.! The corollary is that the consumer does not 
buy the services he receives, ^ ' 

The^second characteristic is that the university therefore strongly" 
relies for the bulk of its resources-funds, physical facilities, human 
resources— on state authorities,. 

^Le Finaacement des UnivcrsUes, Rapport de Ic Commission Charge e de 
Proposer une Meilleure Repartition des Credits de VEfat, La Documentation 
Frangaise, 19.76. ' 

« 'X'Applicalion de la Thcorie des Organisaiions aux UnivcrsitcSt'* Revue 
Economique, March 1976. " s ' 

.-J ■ . . y . < ■ ■ ■ : ■ 
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The third characteristic is ccniered on the fact that the main 
reason why universities .arc chissilied as nonprofit orgj^inizations is 
that the riiarket is not sufficiently and consistently informed on the 
qfuahty of it.s output to accurately determine its value.'"* 

Fourth, in the present state of our knowledge in the field of arts 
and sciences, public authorities are no more able thjan the mlirket 
to tell the exact value of the output of the university and to act as 
a perfect market substitute. ^ I 

Fifth, it follows that public authorities are mostly induced' to use 
unifofm agd overly simple criteria for allocating resources. These 
criteria are, at least in France, input-oriented; they are centered on 
the number of students enrolled, square tiieters of buildings, teach- 
ing stall, and so On. \ 

Sixth, in the budgetary bargaining which every year occupies the 
presidents of the universities and the Ministry of Higher Education, 
neither the faculty nor the universities are impelled to show how 
efficient and how innovative they are. 

And seventh, the probability of a waste of resources is all the, 
more important b^ecirasc, as Adam Smith seated in the Wealth of 
Notions, every human being (and members of faculties are also 
human beings) is motivated by the urge for self-satisfaction. This 
pessimistic view can, however, be somewhat mitigated by the rple 
of that hidden force, professional ethics. But in countries where 
trade unionism in the faculty is subject to ideological contest and 
vested corporate interests, I fear that the residual professional ethics 
beirpme too weak to operate as a counterweight. 

So. we must ena this set of pidiminary remarks by assuming that 
universities,- as nonprofit organizations and perhaps more than big 
corporations, still spurred by a residual competition, breed what the 
Americans call a slack,* that is to say, are able to allocate resources 
to discretionary purposes. Whenever the State tries to reduce this 
sla'ck, for example, to urge economies or stimulate innovations and 
productivity, this action remains ineffective because the criteria 
remain input-, not output-oriented. The system of inducements and 
penalties is either nonexistent or weak. When,- for example, a part 

* On this principle sec K. J.- Arrow: **Les Limiies de TOrgai^atlon/' 1976. 
See also Belanger: "L*universite organisation non lucrative/* Univcrsite de 
Laval, Canada. 

* Richard M. Cyert and J. G. March, /I Behavioral Theory of the Firm, 
New York: Prentice HatK 1963. 
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cf the teaching staff is on strike, thp presHent of a'university in ' 
France is unable to reduce their salaries proportionately because no 
striker will admit to being on -rikc. When one expresses surprise 
at this fact iii a session of the university board.lone is charged, wi^th 
ignorance and disloyalty-ignorance because the nonstrikers are 
benefitting from the strike;^ disloyalty, because any reduction b£ • 
strikers' salaries would be considered iniquitous find information on 
who is striking can only be collected by . a systetn of state contxol. 
and this is.flatly rejected, j 1 . . 

^ How then, is the general principle that uniyersiUes are non- 
profit organizations applied in' France? I will describe the set of 
criteria used in France for allocating resources) 1972-1975, be- 
cause before 1972 the process was very obscure! I will also then 
descqbe the new transitional system used last year which probably 
will be used this year. \^ . 

II The French case, 1971-1975. When we talk ^f allocating re- 
sources in an industrial corporation, we mean humaW resources and 
task structures, technical equipment and plants, building facilities, 
tools, land, and financial resources. Indeed, capital |;quipment and 
human resources'are in a corporation less fluid than money, but, 
on the whole, tht allocating process assumes a minitnum mobihty: 
, minimum functional. fluidity, and minimum geographical mobility 
I in the plan* structure*. However in the casa of higher education 
systems, at least in France, the public authorities do not even 
know the amount of capital, allocated to universities, nor the exact 

■ cost of annual depreciation. Even ibthe public authorities knew 
what those costs were, the tenure system and patterns of profes- 
sional" li^ greaUy hinder the. geograpliical mofcility of teaching 

■ staff. Also, technical and psychological consideraWons .limit a per- 
son's capacity to change his specialty ""during his ^'orking life. ■ 

France .has ^o explicit, rational policy for allocating capital and 
teaching staff. We rely only on retirements and 'the recruitment of 
replacements. When a professcv retired, his ccilleagues in iiis dis- 
■' cipline.. claim tlWir right II^ rc^Jlace him with a new colleague, 
rather than having the position allocated to another discipline. The 

»This point could be cbnicsted whenever ideological issues are at stake 
instead of economic demands. • / 

-SeJ for example/ A. Uienayme, La Croissance des Enterprises, 2 volumes, 
Ed.'Bordas, 1972, 1973. V 
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main instrument for affecting the universities thus consists of those 
public funds annually allocated to the universities for operating 
expenses and research. This involves about 18.5% of the overall 
. higher education budget, including equipment and the salaries of 
teaching staff. In 1975 this sluirc was about 1 billion francs ($2iO 
million) but of a total of S billion francs ($1.7 billion). 

Before 1975-76, these llexible funds for operating expenses 
were divided into two parts, roughly 50-50. One part was allo- 
cated to each university in proportion to its size, based, on the 
number of square meters of buildings and grounds, and at a rate 
in 1974 of about $10.00 per square meter. This criterion was 
maintained last year, but the rate was increased' slightly oii politi- 
j cal grounds. The other-half of the funds was sub-divided into two 
headings. The first item was a general subsidy allocated per stu- 
dent at the rate of aoout $28.00 per student m Paris and aboiit 
$23.0C :or those in the pi;pvinces. The second heading,, also based 
.on student numbers, involved aoset of coefficients for the diffeVent 
disciplines, ranging from .l for law to 15 for the '*^hard" sciences. 

Attacks on this simplistic Fystem prompted the establishment of 
the coranlittee, mentioned .earlier, which I chaired^. The committee 
summarized the criticisms ^f the old funding in its report, stating 
that although the criteria were clear, they were cased on a pro- 
found ignorance of real operating costs. In the committee's view, 
the student numbers criterion was inadequate because it induced 
a wasteful competition in enrollments. Also, the fixed ratio, of per 
student subsidies failed to take into account the fact that there is a 
discontinuity in the growth function of toiai costs because when the 
number of students increases, the additional students do not nec- 
essarily increase the number of seminars needed. Thus, rt.is not 
appropriate from an economic point of view to rely on the student 
numbers criterion for allocating funds. 

The span of coefficients was considered as too wide from one 
discipline to another and a deterrent to mulridisciplinary innova- 
tions. OUier criticisms were that Paris was thought to be unduly 
favored, that the proportion of funds^allocated on the basis of 
square meters of space cov-^red only' two-thirds of actual fixed 
costs, and that the system failed to encourage better methods of 
management. 

Last, but not least, the committee felt that the fund allocation 
system was riot in conformity with tlie Law of 1968. Article 27 
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of llijs law stales thai resources shpuld be alloealed to the univer- 
sities "in view of the prograpis and according to national criteria/' 
This formulae c.xckides criteria according to which funds are allo- 
cated to each gcpgraphic region on a purely demographic basis. 
Criteria so far ^scd were primarily output-oriented rather than 
based on programs or on national criteria by which they might be 
evaluated, as 'implied by Article .27 of the 1968 L^w. " 

The difTicuIty is that still 'in 1976^ the State is ignorant of the real 
content of programs, although in 1975 it urged the universities to 
construct five year plans (and within two months!). The^e were 
then discussed half . a day per university with the senior govern- 
ment ofiicial responsible for the fund allocating procjjss. Little 
analysis was devoted, to the problem of jcriteria. However^ even 
though some short-term recommendations proposed by the com- 
mittee have now been applied, I hope that iis medium and long- 
term recommendations will, be' seriously implemented. Meanwhile, 
on the basis of a sample costs study, the ministry has chosen to 
reform-the allocation system in a flifferent way. ^ 

III. Thf? French case,* 1975-1976. Eveiy university president, that 
is to :>ay. almost 80, was interviewed by the ministr)' oflicial in . 
connection with the requesf for five year plans mentioned ab.ove, 
and his plan was hastily appraised. Such meetings were eorisidered • 
necessar)' because autonomy has created n great need to centralize 
information. However, the exercise was deceptive in that notwith- 
standing the emphasis in principic-'on innovation, the ministry only 
allocated 57o of funds for operatiiig expenses to promute specific 
undertaking§, and these were mainly to meet the niiajor deficits of 
certain universities, as at the University cf Vincennes. 

The stucJjnt number criterion was managed in a diflcrent wr?y. 
The method tried was intended to reflect the fact that the universities 
have been divided and subdivided into a series of homogeneous 
subsets. The criteria used for splitting the whole >ystcm were the 
following. Multifiisciplinar}', bidisciplinary, and single discipline, 
universities were categorized separately. Within these categories, 
the universities were classified in terms of size: under 3,000 stu-^ 
dents, between 3,000 and 10,000, and ^more than 10,000. Finally, 
the'*subsets were agaia subdivided on the basis of ^disciplines: law 
and economics, hard sciences, medicine, fine arts and human sci- 
ences, pharmacy, and so on. Having thus isolated homogeneous 
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clusters, of universities, the ministry then calculated for each uni- 
verj^i?y the teachinu stall ratio per student. The same was done for 
the. administration/ staff ratio. In each family of universities, a. 
frequ.^nt distribution of the ratios was calculated, and the modal 
rate was chosen as the theoretical ratio for the relevant category. 
Applying the ratio to the actual number of students in the corre- 
sponding category (in 1974-75), one obtains a number of units 
of account. After adding up all'the units of account for each catr 
gory, a grand total of units of account is obtained. All the funds, 
to be allocated were then divided by the total numbej- of units of 
account to determine the allocation of funds for the range of catc- 
. gorics and per unit of account. In 1975-76 thi^s came to $981. 
The rationale of this method lies in the Jact that the major pari 
of operating expenses have been found to be fixed costs. They are 
less dependent on student enrollments than on the ei^e''^ive num- 
ber of faculties, both senior and junior, Obviously the s; has 
. evened up some undue previous inequalities. It iias bec*^ ia:her 
favorable to the provincial universities to the '"detriment of - 
in Paris. Two corrections have beeii^ajready. instituted to miu^ z 
the effects of this everiing-up process;T7iclM'st is called in Fra. i;o 
tlie "regie 4u butoir," that is to say the "buffer stop" 'rulj; i* 
stipulates that every university has a right to receive each, ye;-- :U 
legist the same subsidy as in the precedingoyear, unless it exr-.-..- 
ences a sharp decline in its enrollment. The buffer stop is a irss 
conservative rule than it might seem. It is current policy. Thanks 
to inflation, for once, with an inflation rate of lO';^ it i< possible 
to shift allocations by. hidden ways. It is interesting to note that 
7 Paris univer'^iiies out of 13 and 2 provinciul universities were 
thus protected by this buffer stop .rule. 

The second correction applied was that "^^c of the- total funds 
were reserved for specific undertakings ^y the ministry. These 
sums were allocated on politica( more than scientific grounds and 
helped to alleviate the- deficits of some univer .'Jies. Next year, and 
that is to say in 76-77, the same system pr ^babl;. will be applied, 
but the procedure by which the ministr>' inlerviews -..•:."h president 
every year is considered vArcti^y as both too intensive and too 
superficial to be continued, ^-s-iad, every year, a thrcc-Jay visit 
on the spot should be organ'* ^ J by the minliUry official ro a cer- 
-tain proportion of universities. Although is would be a - good 
procedure, it has not yet btew adopted. Th^ mechanical criteria 
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described need also lo be refined. For example, the clusters of . 
disciplines ar.' . :ill loo rough because they correiipoud lo the pre- 
1968 faculty divisions. This system is also inadequate in the sense 
that oper./ .ug funds do not actually gro^ linearly with the r.unaber 
of students enrolled: the cost of an incremental student is not the 
same', if he is, for example, the 30th or the 31st in a university 
where like Dauphine the entire teaching activity is organized by 
seminars of 30 students. These criteria will be revised so as to 
take into account seminar modules instead^ of individual students 
in the future. 

Let us now end with the following concluding remarks. The 
new system is an improvement.. Equity and realism are its main 
merits. The new procedure for allocating funds has obliged every 
partner to become more aware of its constraints. This has given 
mueh new information to the ministry on how the auionomous 
"black boxes" within universities operate. But we arc f ar from a n 
optimal solution. 

The criteria are still based on input considerations only^ ;it a 
time- when a growing proportion of the annual budget should be 
devoted to improving management, pedagogy, and the .iualify of 
research. Special awards or recognition should be accorded for thc^ 
quahty of programs ofiered and delivered,' the quality of seientific 
pubhciJitiom- and the number of Ph.D. theses produced, the r-te 
of success in national competitions,, the number of scientiSc awards 
given to teaching staff, and so on, A problem in France is that 
these kinds of recognition involve political and ideological factor>^ 
and competition. In France the higher education system is noc ye^. 
seen as a coherent system, both complementary and competitive 
(complementarity and competition imply at least a common share 
of values). However, sor byroads could hopefully be found to 
advise the ministry on the quality of teaching and research activi- 
ties at lite- universities. If a solution like the University Grants 
Committee is not now appropifatc in France, it is intercst'ng to 
note that for the first time this year a private '^hit parade^' of uni 
versitics was published by magazines like Lc Monde de ^'Education. 

The methods are still very superficial and in embryo, but 1 
recommend the setting up of a scientific advisory committee in 

Mndecd the tcaching-siaf! ratio device gives an overview the system, and 
• fund allocation is largely predetermined by the pres.-nt staff structure 
situuUon. * 
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. much perhaps some; foreign teaching staff and researchers might 
be nominated. It cu^ht to have the following mission: to carefully 
Audy and assess the program^ and their real implementation. The' 
•committee should give its advice publicly. This advice should not 
bear directly upon funds allocation, but only provide a public 
critique of the respective qualities of each university. Its" criteria, 
.should be based on a prospective and planning view of society and 
left to public appraisal. 

In our societies, which are more reluctant today than ten years' 
ago to devote a growing part of the GNP to finance the Higher 
Education budget, an effort should be niJdc to rationalize fund 
allocating procedures and criteria. The output assessment shouM 
be combined with the input-constraint appraisal. . New methodo- 
logical tools are required m this particular field of the performance 
-of nonprofit organizations. 



ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 
TO inGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



Lyman Glenny 



Political influence in the allocation of resources to higher educa- 
tion, an issue confronted in France, Germany^ Italy and__elser_ 
where, is also a major issue in the various -stateTof 'the Unfted 
Stal[esjrh(^trueture^hov^^ diagram below depicts the pos- 
sible links in political relationships between the various agencies 
involved in the total process of allocating resources, to public 
higher education in this country. Howevc^r, the amount, intensity 
and quality of information and data passing among them diflfer 
. substantially fn m one_state to another. 



higher education 
institutions 



legislature 



coordinating agency or 
statewide *?oveming 
beard 



executive 



Particularly puzzling to foreigners is the vast difference among 
the states in this country in the organizational arrangements be- 
tween state governments and their colleges and universities. A)l 
50 states have a governor and legislature, but that is^ about the 
broadest generalization one can make. Our differences are almost 
.as great as the range of differences among the ^1 countries rep- 
resented in this seminaf in terms of actual practice in the budget- 
ing process. 
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The hiehcr education institutions generally prepare their own 
buLets 0 lowing instructions issued by the governor s budge 
S ri ese ofV.ces have professional stall numberuig from 5 or 
rin\i^snval!est oUhe states to 150 or 200 ^^^^^^ . 
Some of these instructions will contam f"™^"'^^^'^"" ^'f 
^tios and the like; they will indicate the ^n^ds of da^^a . b>^ fu - 
nishcd in the budget. This is important because most of ''^'^ 
merous state agency budget reviews that -cur use or^y th^^^^d^^^^^^ 
subhiitled in the budget and not datajiiat are collected scpauitelj 
fnr nthcr nuroosc^or for opcralvjns. ^, ■ ' 

N aS^.the budg'ets go first to the higher c'ciucat.on age.K 
in the Slate, and there are a great many varieties here als n 29 
tates a coordinating board stands between the un.vers.f.s a d 
colleges and their governing boards, and ^he state governmcnu 
t -eports-both to tht goJernor and to the Icgislature and also g-ves 
IVr^nd LommenLtions <o the institutions U ;s an n— 
kind of agency,.. between the institutions and the two branches ot 
tovtnmeiJlits^ are .-.ainly to review and coord.na 
Z lysior^r^T-^i^^^^^ by considerable decent rahzatio.. The 
personnel Ivho staff the coordinating boards are consider d to be. 
state employees, and about 80% of them.are hired away from he 
institution^'here they were typically in institutional administration 

_L!iSS^es have a single governing board for all of the 
nubl c ^stitutions in these states, although in a few cases the 
U o >^-a community colleges do^not fall under fhe single govern- 
board but have a separate arrangement. The State ^-^^^ 
New York, Wisconsin, and North Carolina are typical of the sin- 
gle board category, and act as if a single university exists when m 
. Li it may ins-olve many virtually independent '-t.tut.ons of a 
ere .t variety whose presidents report to a super president r chan 
or. This contrasts with the coordinating boards d,scusscd 
earlier which have no direct control over the government of the 
a institutions. 

« 

Budget Review 

. The budgets prepared by the various campuses or institutions 
come to fhe higher education agencies of both types and^a e re- 
viewed in great detail. A formula or a sen^s of formulas may ac- 
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count for up to about 80'";, of the base of the budget. Even so all. 
the data in rchuion to those formulas are validated and checked 
and -checked and the compulations are corrected at um^. so the 
agencv review process may take as long as three months. Most of 
the coordinating agencies conduct reviews not only wit:i data m 
the budget documents themselves, but also with a wide variety of 
operational data which they collect, computerize, and use m the 

review process. '• i i 

After this review the budget goes directly to the executive branch 
where it is again reviewed in great detail. However, the executive 
branch pays a great deal of attention to the recommendations of 
the higher education agency. In our studies we found that at least 
70<-'c of the concern of the governor's budget office is with Ihe 
recommendations by this i-gency rather than with- the recommen- 
dations of the institutions. 

If the executive oflke has insunicient information about some- 
subiectoor program at an institution, it will go back through the 
higher edi-.cation agency to the institution to obtain information or 
it "may go direCily to tlie institution. However, while there is. a 
moderate amount of information gathering by this political ollice 
directly from 'the institutions, very few visits to the institutions, 
such as. those of the University Grants Committee in Britain, oc- 
cur in this country. * . ■ , ^ u 
Once" the executive budget is complete and submitted to the 
legislature, i. is the . document around which all debate in , the 
legislature takes place. Moreover, in this country, the budgets 
contain a great deal of substantive legislation, in- contrast to the; 
federal level, that is, they set a great many policies that one would 
think would be set .with independent laws generated through spi- 
cialized committees or commissions. State governments in setting 
policy normally do so throug: the budget. About 38 states have 
annual sessions, that is. a budget is approved every year. A dozen 
states have two-year budgets, -but their number is dropping very 
rapidly. The tendency s toward a one-year budget. 

e 

Role of Legislature , * 

The executive budget is sent fxom the governor's office to the leg- 
islature and contains the recommendations of the governor. It may 
contain the initial requests of the institutions and it may also con- 
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tain the recommendations of Hie higher education agency. In some 
cases, however, it contains practically nothing except a hne item 
for each agency and an amount o£ money, without any justifica- 
tion or supporting narrative to argue for the budget requested. 
That argumentation takes place iiT hearing.^ and questions and .in 
relationships between the Icgishitive stalls and the t'.xecutive stiff, 
and those representing higlicr education. 

Except for the statv* of Nebraska, which is unicameral, all the 
state legislatures have two mouses, with tiie upper house usually 
being much smaller than the lower house. For some 30 years and 
up to the present time, the two houses have formed a joint com- 
mittee which reviews the execufn'e budget. In the last 15 to 20 
years this practice, has gradually given way to separate review by 
ihe two houses so that the appropriations committee of each house 
and thcii^ staffs, each review the budget, but usually only in part 
and not in toto. They tend to look at selected, highly salient pol- 
itical issues, such »s .-.n increase in tuition, or the construction of 
a new medical school, or vhich institution should get a new en- 
ginceririg complex with nuclear reactors. They scrutinize the very 
expensive programs and on^fi thai arouse attention. 

To summarize l!ic process, an institution suggests its budget 
according to rules and rcgulatiohs and a series of instructions that 
come to it from the coordinating agency and executive branch, 
and the institutional budget has at least one full review usually 
by the coordinating agenry, but ;it the legislative ^tage there arc 
two or more partial reviews. Thus, even though a doclinient might 
be composed primarily of dollar requests generated by formulas, 
because of the many different political reviews, political intrusion 
is possible throughout the whole process, regardless of what the 
formulas martdale. Indeed in some. states, the legislature or the 
executive may say, *AVe will only fund 909^ of the iormula this 
year, because we lack the income/' A characterist^' of our state 
governments is that most of them may not incur debt for any op- 
erational purposes '(they can for the con^f^c.tion of capital facil- 
ities). They therefore n}ust have a balanced budget which means 
adjusting the budgets of all agencies- on thCj basis of estimated 
revenues— the higher education budget along with those for wel- 
fare and other public scivices. If estimated revenue is 10^;^ less- 
than projected expenditures, the state ;government "is likely to re- 
quire an across-the-board 10% reduction of all government agen- 
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cics including highct cducaitidh and so of the various budg :s of 
the institutions. However, the more sophisticated and- advanced 
agencies, for example Ernest Boyer's (State University of New 
York), woul^ 'implement these reductions or changes ver>' selec- 
tively by program, with a series of priorities for program survival / 
or growth, and some for extinction. ' 



/ 




Planning 



, What is the connection between the budget process 1 have outlined 
and planning? To me, plans arc beneficial primarily to determine 
and publicize objectives, goals and values for higher education. . . 

' If in a continuous planning mode," one forever keeps goals mind • 
and before the public eye as represented by government^ so that it 
understands the priorities. Some specifics sliould be in phms, but 
plans ought lo be quite general. Plans all too often icnd to be 
sporadic. Although some states have ^ periodic requirement that 
planning be done every Ihree, five or seven years, most planning 
occurs when some big emergency happens or when vast changes^ 
in the matri;»t of the societal pressures, on the colleges and univer- 
sities result -i.a a public decision to have another look at the whole 
of the higher education. system. A commission is established or 
else some higher education agency and its stafT begin thc^lanning 
process, which may last for several years. Eventually they produce' 
a plan. . ^ ' - 

I do not approve of such periodic plans; they are not apt to be 

good, nor is much attention paid to them. < 

One can safely say that the executive office and the legislative / 
office rarely are aware of any extant plan, or if they" are, they 

' assume that the coordinating agency which reviewed the budget 

• • and cither prepared ui knew of the pUui has taken ' into cohsidcra- . ' 
tion its. priorities and values. Hence they assume little need for 
concern about matching programs or changes of direction in edu- 
cation with a master plan. That supposedly has already occurred. 
• It should be, noted that coordinating agencies have' a" program 

^ review function extrpmely important to the planning process. Typ- 
ically no new programs go into effect in any^ot the institutions 
without the approval of this agency. And increasingly during the 
rhajor depression of the last few years, these agencies have insisted 
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upon insiiiuiions reporting to them their lowest priority prdgranis 
as well as their high priority ones, and if an institution requests a 
new program it informs the agency of tlie programs to be discon- 
tinued as a direct oflsct. 

ThlTre has been considerable pressure in this direction in thv 
"last two years. If we return to nojnuil financing, tl.uit pressure may 
diminish, but demograpliic projections in the U.S. indicate that 
higher education is going to be on a level or downward ta^nd 
during the 1980s /and. into the middle of the 1990s. Furthermore, 
the people who could replace the* IS- to 22-ycar olds in" college, 
namely, the aduU population, are the ones liiat are well enough ofl 
financially and well enoiu'b educated to pay their own way. Hence 
one of the quickest and bii:^i:C5t budget cuts in the recent recession was 
the discontinuance of state funding for adult and continuing edu- 
cation. That was one of. the first. things that tlic governors thought 
to cut because of the clear correlation bet\Veen. income and bdu- 
cation-and t^ie demand for continuing education. Those seeking 
continuing education can pay for it. 

The progi^am review function 'facilitates special scrutiny of new- 
progran^s. \yhile budget formulas may generate 50 to 70 and even 
up to 80% of the total budget?, the remainder of the operat^ms 
budget is made u*p of requests -for new programs or'major changes 
in existing oqps, new. or difTer^*nt items that are iieldom buried in 
the budget. There are a few states where major changes are un- 
identified, but that is a rarity, incremental changes above the basic 
budget arp almost always iden^tified,. becoming the real biuse ^or the- 
reviews conducted by the political branches. If the base bucfget is* 
^by formula, it remains pretty static from- one year to the next \Vith 
.changes rarely made in the formulas. However, this is balanced 
off by the -fact that proposed changes by the institutions are sub- 
jected to intensive scrutiny,, whatever the direction that change 
may take, butparticijijarly if ffmds are requested for new programs. 

Efasc Budgets ! 

A word :w ^ut the formulas lised in determining base budget-: for 
higher cducaJidn. Three differjcnt means are used, and these cover 
90% of the cases. One is thq simple student-faculty ratio; this is 
frequently a student-faculty rbtio by discipline, or by clusters of 
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disciplines, where itisJllought that the costs 'arc roughly the samc>*^ 
The more popuhar mcihpd or Base is that of using the student 
credit hour or student contact hour, i.e., counting one credit for 
each one of the Iiours that ihc student is in a class with a professor. 
Thus, if a student is in class for three hours with the professor of 
economies and there are 20 students in a class, that professor is 
generating 60 student credit hours (three hours times 20 students 
is 60). A second means is the dilferentiated student ^credit liour 
for which separate base numhcrs are used for faculty who teach 
in Uie first two years of college, in Flie jutiior-senior years, and in 
graduate level education. 

1 he t-hird and most recently developed basis for a formula hi- 
volves unit costs. The operating costs of departments and com- 
panies are combined to provide a unit cost per student jcreuit or 
-contact, hour. Unit costs are taken from normative daka, using 
data definitions and procedures developed by the NationM Center 
for Management Systems at Boufder arvd. widely aceeptiil in the 
country. The CeiUer.also has a program classification krueture 
which lists some ISO diOerent pregrams in which various disciplines 
are cluslcred presumably ,|iCcording to their iuwing similar .unit • 
costs. Unit-cost studies! aile expensive, and often involve annual 
data gathering. Unit eostsj more and more become the basis for 
budget formulas.- ' ^ 

The unit*cfost formiilavkot underway in the l*?50s with a Ford 
Foundation grant to the Big Ten' universities and the University 
of California. When in 1962 we started the coordii.aling agency in 
Illinois, we used, the biisic unit-cost system, developed ten years 
. earlier by this Ford project, modified it for slate level instead of 
'jlistitytional operational, purposes, and determined unit costs for 
eajch- four-year and graduate institution., To arrive at uni| costs, the 
dollars .allocated for c^pcnditure for operations by a given disci-, 
pline and level of. study are divided by the number of student . 
credit hours p^duced within the discipline, To these credit hours 
costs J3 • yel are added- the discipline's share of overTieads (li- 
braries, ' central administration, maintenance of buildings and 
grounds f based -on 'the proportion that the particular discipHne 
has of the total budget of.fho institution. By this kind of aggrega- 
tion one arrives at a uni^t-cost figure-lhat covers; all the costs of the 
institution, except for new r-'td/difTerent progr:{ims. In. most states 
an iuQation factor is also . •'■julatcd and added , to the formula. 
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This factor varies for different geographical regions because of the 
differing rates of inflation among them. 

With the increased emphasis on unit costs, the new state "tech- 
nocrats'' no;yv play an increasing role in decisions on the financing 
of higher education. Competition and rivalry between the '*unit-cost 
boys" among the professional staffs of the legislative and executive' 
is<»increasingly keen. At the same time, crucial budget decisions 
commonly hinge not on issues of unit costs but on poliiical con- 
siderations— what state legislators think **will fly at home." While 
unit-cost formulas are necessarily producing more centralization 
in higher education planning and management and may be substi- 
tuting new rigidities for. old, political forces and entrepreneurial 
initiatives may have no less scope — and pcihaps more — than in 
the prc-unit cost era when ii was often more diflicult to move higher 
education systems in new directions because one could not easily 
get a handle on the system. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARATIVE 
STUDIES— THE STATE THE ART 
ILLUSTRATED BY lEA SURVEY. 



Torsten Husen 



In the Foreword to an ICED Occasional Paper (Ccrych aqd 
McGum, 19.74),'' James A. Perkins raised the question commoA 
to everyone involv«;d in comparative studies of education: "WhAt 
can we really learn from the experience in other countries?" In 
the 19th century Europe a new discipline referred Jo in Germany 
as Auslandspadasoglk emerged. It was then inspired by very prag- 
matic needs in countries that had built up colonial empires, such 
as Britain and France. In administering these CTipircs they rn- 
"countered educational problcjtis different from those at home. This 
apphed particularly to Britain. The main ^nitionale for beginning 
to collect information and to teach courses in AHslandspildagogik 
was, however, not to learn from nations in Africa or Asia but to 
find out how the educational models o£ the home countries whose- 
superiority and high quahties were beyond any doubt could be 
employed abroad. 

Comparative education has only recently developed its proper 
conceptual framework and methodology. One canoin this context 
refer to Bereday (1964) and Noah and Ecksteih (1969). As a 
matter of fact, a strong impetus for a coherent and rigorous disci- 
pline of comparative education carne in the 1950s and 1960s when 
various international bodies, such as Unesco, Council of Europe, 
and OECD, began to launch international programs in education. 

As Anderson (1961) has pointed out, comparative studies, in 
education can be confined either to the educational subsystems as 
socji, as if they were autonomous, or can relate 'the educational 
phenomena studied to society at large. Self-cvidently,. an educa- 
tional system does not operate in a historic and/or sociocultural 
vacuum. If we want to understand various national or regional 

♦ References are listed at the end of the article. 
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systems of education wc must study the histoiic, social, economic 
and other factors that have shaped them. In an' attempt to analyze 
how research has become institutionalized in various countries, 
Germany, France, Russia and%c United States for instancCv ccr-- 
• tain pivotal historical as Nvell as social circumstances have to be 
taken into account (Husen; in press). " 

Methodologically three stages in the development of conipara- . 
live studies in education have been distinguished: . 

(1) The first stage is characterized by a mere description of 
various educational systems or parts of them. , . .V' t ' 

(2) The second stage consists of attempts to analyze histori- 
cally and socially ho^y each of the educational systems has devel- 
oped and to identify factors which have been instrumental in the 
development of the various systems, 

(3) The third, and more sophisticated, stage is represented by 
attempts to juxtapose the outcomes of the stage 2 analyses and to 
arrive at conclusions that could claim general validity. 

When we say that the purpose of the exercise of^ comparing, 
educational systems is to learn front other countries, we are faced 
with certain tough methodological problems, which I shall only 
hint at here. For instance, what kinds of countries should be, 
studied in order to enrich , our knowledge and perspective with 
regard to the country or countries intended to gain new insights 
from such a study? It would seem rather self-evident that compar- 
ative studies relevant to highly industrialized countries should be 
confined to other industrialized countries. But we then forget the 
historic dimension. 1 submit, and actual studies support this, that 
the best way to arrive at an understanding of the forces behind 
alphabetization in the Third World is to study how it was brought 
about in Western Europe and the United. States in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Such a perspective would have helped us to avoid 
the spectacular mistakes of the last 25 years committed by inter- 
national technical assistance agencies and others in the developing 
countries, - 

But the most thorny methodological problems gre those asso- 
ciated with data collection. We cannot be satisfied with impres- 
sionistic data and a general **gut-' feeling of how things are. "A 
social science approach con;plementary to the historic one has to 
rely on facts that in one way or another can be quantified, Siich 
data arc hard to collect. National statistics are often either faulty 
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or even faked. In many cases time-sferies statistics tliat would allow 
a study of the development of selected aspects of the educational 
systems do oot os^^i. Students and teachers vary between, countries 
in how seasoned they are in providing information by means of 
questionnaires and interviews, 

lEiy-Pioject ApDroach 

As\an illustrajAc example I shall try to present briefly an inter- 
natifS aul rcju ^vch endeavor in which I have ctosely been involved 
over more than ten years as a coordinator and researcher. It is a 
comparative survey of student achievements and their determinants 
in some 20 countries conducted by the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievements (known as lEA). 
The survey goes under the name of the lEA-project. It is a com- 
prehensive attempt to quantify student competence in certain sub- 
ject areas as well as various social, economic and pedagogical 
input factors into the educational systems. 

The lEA-project employed the third methodological strategy 
mentioned above, the juxtaposition of systems and subsequent at- 
tempts to arrive at generalizations. The national systems of educa- 
tion were studies according to a strictly uniform methodology. I1ic 
relationships between inputs and outcomes in each country were 
Wicvi analyzed. Thus, the same procedure was replicated in all the 
20 countries and- at three different levels of the system. Instead of 
referring to this 'as cross-national comparisons it would be more 
appropriate to talk about multinational comparisons. Apparently, 
the more frequently a certain relationship, say between teacher 
competence and student competence, can be established, the higher 
the likelihood that it holds true in other countries not-included in 
the study. 

The lEA-project has internationally been reported in \A vol- 
umes, published in . 4 installments. The mathematics study was 
reported in 1967 (Husen, l-II, 1967). After the completion of this 
venture, lEA embarked upon what it refers to as the Six-Subject 
Survey, which was co.nduetcd in 1967 through 1973 and reported 
in Combe^-^nd Kcevcs (1973), Purves (1973), and Thorndike 
(1973) presenting the results in Science, Literature, and Reading 
Comprehension respectively. The surveys of English as a foreign 
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language and French as a foreign language were published in 1975 
(Lewis and Massad, 1975, and Carroll, 1975). In 1976 compre- 
hensive case studies of the participating countries were presented 
by Passow, Noah and Eckstein (1976). In the same year the Civic 
Education survey, perhaps the most difficult of them all, was pre- 
sented (Tomey, Oppenheim and Famcn, 1976). Finally, also in 
1976, lEA turned out a volume written by David Walker (1976) 
which gives an overall picture of the entire project. 

It would not be feasible within the confines of this paper to 
present a faceted picture of how this massive international venture 
was launched— let alone its major findings. I shall here confine 
myself to mentioning what countries, what stages in the educational 
systems, and what instruments were used to provide \\h with the 
data we needed. I shall, also say something about tho machinery 
established to run the survey and mention some findings with 
far-reaching policy implications. 



Six-Subject Survey 

Briefly, the following countries were participating: Australia, 
Belgium (Flemish-speaking and French-speaking), Chile, England, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Hungary, 
ladia (Hindi-speaking states), Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Rumania, Scotland, Sweden, Thai- 
land, and the UniteJd States. Every country did not participate in 
the survey of all subject areas and at all three levels of the educa- 
tional system. The subject areas were Science, Reading,^ Literature, 
English and French as foreign languages, and Civic Education. 
The target populations were lO-year-olds (Population .1), 14-year- 
olds (Population II), and students in the pre-university grade of 
secondary school aged 17-19 (Population IV). Those who were 
about to. complete mandatory schooling (most of them at the age 
of 15-16) made up Population III, which was optional and in- 
vestigated only in a few dbuntries. / 

The development of achievement t«sts in the six areas was a 
research endeavor in' its own right that took about thr^e years to 
complete and was conducted by international committees cooper- 
ating with national^committees in each subject. The result was a 
set of international examinations of great value, for instance, to 
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those who want to assess the competence achieved by upper sec- 
ondary ^chool leavers. 

In order to collect relevant information on a student home back- 
ground teachmg practices, and school resources, questionnaires 
were admmistered to students, teachers, and school principals In 
aU some 500-600 input factors were measured. A student home 
background index was developed on the basis of father's and 
mothers education, father's occupation, number of books at home 
and number of siblings, at home. The Six-Subject Survey included 
some 250,000 students,- 50,000 teachers, and 9,500 schools Fi- 
nally, we also deVbloped a series of inventories by means of which 
we arrived at scales measuring school attitudes, school motivation 
and attitudes toward specific subject areas. 

Findings lUustrating the UtiUty of the Comparative Approach 

One of the most striking findings is the tremendous variability 
both withm (something we already are aware of) and between 
countries (something we have not been aware of simply because 
of lack of empirical evidence). National means tend to fall into 
two clusters, one consisting of developed and one of developing 
countnes. The variability between the highly industrialized count 
tries IS remarkably small. The Wme applies to the four developing 
countnes. By and large Uie top 5-10 percent in the developing 
couhtnes p«Mfom^^at the levbl of the average student in Europe or 
the United States>;. 

The between-school variability differed widely from one country 
to another. The variance between school means at the 14-year-old 
level was some 10% of that between students in Sweden, 20-25% 
m England and the United States but almost 80% in India This 
unpUes concretely that if two Swedish schools are picked at ran- 
dom, the likelihood is high that the distributions of student 
achievements very closely overiap, whereas in India there is a high 
likelihood that the two' distributions would have no overiap at 
all, that Js to say that the worst student in school A would be 
better than the best student in school B. 

Regional differences, of which one was cognizant in the respec- 
tive countries, were highlighfed by the lEA findings. Thus the big 
gap not only in student performance but in school resources as 
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weU between northern and southern Italy ^^as brought into focus 
and madc headlines in Italian newspapers. The thei; Mm.s er of 
Educatiori. Malfatti told mc that wc had administered an electn- 
cil shock" to the Italians when bringing these facts out. 
"e txt questionlhen became: how do we aecount for these 
variations between countries, .regions, schorls and students The 
technique employed by IEA in explaining bctween-studcnt be- 
tween-school, and between-country dilTerences was that ofstep- 
wise multiple regression analysis, a method used by amegCo e- 
man in his U.S. Ofticc of Education study of equahty ofTduca- 
tional opportunity for the U.S. Federal Government (Coleman 
etal 1966). The most powerful cluster of factors are those asso- 
dated with socfal background. All the school factors combined did 
not account for more of the between-studcnt dilTercnces than the 
home background factors. This applied with particular for<^e to a 
subject area such as reading, which explains the enormous gap m 
meln reading scores between developed and developing counlnes^ 
Tf parental education- and the verbal culture at home defined by 
avaiLbility of reading materials, such as newspapers, niagazines 
and books were taken into account, we could explain the major 
portion of the gap between developed and less ^^^^^^'^^^^ 
Sex differences in scholastic achievements as well as attitudes 
cannot successfully be studied unless it is done 
basis Otherwise one cannot test hypotheses related to cultural 
dSerences. The uniformity within countries is too pronounced to 
allow us to arrive at findings on. sex differences that can be gene,- 
alizcd to omcr cultures or countries, 
• By omparing the standards achieved by the terminal secondary 
school stXts,'cffects of the structure of the school system can be 
assessed In order to make such comparisons meaningful we had . 

nstder equal proportions of the rdevam age groups It wou d 
for instance, have been . pointless to compare all the h gh schoo 
seniors of the United States (makmg up about 75% of the 1 / 1» 
vear°old° ) with the 10-20% of that age group sitting for tocc«- 
TalTabitur. or equivalent in Europe. Comparisons between, 
equal proportions of the age groups tell us that the top 5 or lO_^ 
of ^uLnts iP-the industriaUzed countries, reach pretty much the 
s ml leve s of performance. Thus, in terms of the standard of 
nZnarable elites more does not necessarily mean worse. In ad- 
Con t find at the. more.comprehensive the secondary school 
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the more balanced the social composition of the enrollment in the 
terminal classes. Furthermore, the earlier selection takes place for 
academic programs or tracks, the more pronounced the social bias 
in the system. 

An important by-product of the*''lEA exercise has' been that 
mtemational matriculation examinations in key subject areas have 
been devised. This is no doubt of great importance at a time when 
the number of foreign students at universities and colleges in 
North America and Europe has reached almost the half-million 
mark. The lEA evaluation instruments could be used for two 
purposes; 

■■ (1) to provide internationally valid norms of achievement; • 

(2) as formulae to facilitate|coUege admissions procedures and 
decisions on allocating foreign lipplicants to adequate courses, in- 
cluding remedial ones. I 

New Survey Proposed \ 

Finally, I would like to suggest another international survey which 
could draw upon the administrative and methodological experiences 
gained in multinational evaluation of student competence and its 
detr^rminants of primary and secondary school outcomes.. At a time 
of increasing student mobility between countries, an international 
evaluation of undergraduates during their third and/or fourth year 
of study could serve the following major purposes: 

(1) It could provide information for mapping out the oampe- 
tence achieved in various types of countries in key areas, such as 
mathematics, criticaJ reading, literature,- and science. 

(2) It could give us a picture of how achieved competence is 
. related to various input factors that would have to be identified 

and measured in the survey, such as amount^ of instruction, teach- 
er competence, home background, and quality of secondary school 
; preparation. 

Such a survey would be particularly profitable if it included 
three or four industrialized countrids in the northern hemisphere 
and an equal number of developing countries, one from Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 
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COORDINATING AGENCIES: ' 

AT>JEeESSAlirEVIL 

OR ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS? 



Hans Leussink 



Do coordinating agencies represent a necessary evil or administra- 
tive progress? My short answer is: of course these agencies are 
necessary, or at least some of them are' There can be no funda- 
mental opposition to som^ kind of coordination. But, of course 
they are also an evil, especially for those of us'lu:ky enough to 
have had personal knowledge apd experience with the previous 
state of affairs. However, coordination does involve administra- 
tive progress, particularly to the professional administrators and 
for the sake of administration. ' 

Higher education coordination should- be developed cautiously. 
Certain aspects of space science may illustrate this. To be specific, 
the first section of the Space Shuttle and the Space Lab is clearly^ 
a highly complex and delicate system. Its design and control 'are 
dictated by or dependent upon. well-known laws and relationships 
in the field of natural -.cience (physics, chemistry, and biology). 
The human factor has only a modest role in that system. It is a 
well-defined project, neither very large nor very expensive.^ The 
basic data necessary to it are available from the earlier Apollo 
Program. However, when one considers the enormous amount of 
work involved on both sides 6f the Atlantic for this project in • 
"analysis and coordinating parallel efforts, one can imagine how 
much data and coordination- must be involved in analyzing the 
much more complicated, larger and more expensive higher edu- 
cation systems we have to deal with. 

More imoortant is the fact that higher education as part of the 
overall social system has mainly to do with structures of human 
design and the inHuence of human beings on human beings. Nor 
do they— at least not very often— behave according to predictable, 
scientific laws. It is a moot point if the average human is motivated 
more by reason or by emotion, even by his animal heritage. 
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Acceptance of this dilemjma, at least in principle, should riake^ 
us very, cautious in imposing plans and setting up coordinating 
^ agencies which by their nature have to be mechanical., It was this * 
vt0 which Henri Janne was probably referring in warning against 
techrJocracy and technocratization. And also Alain Bienaym6 ii^ 
his'statement said "The application of the theory of organizations 
within the university admits that it is riot desirable or even tech- 
nically possible to subject, it to structures, norms, ratio-types." 

I will "not dwell upon whether plan'ning artd coordiniaing agen- 
cies are necessary in *kigher education. Clearly they are?^lTe real 
question is how to ^ructure them so that Uie *'evir' is -minimized 
as much -as possible, ^he answer course is very ve^yS^)mplex. . 
r " Let me tiy arather.gcnerai one. ".9'-' . - \ 

In systerfft analysis we know tKe inipprlance of the so-cal?ed 
"critical path."' Ifciescribets those- points ^<ft ihh cdtinections of 
those poiats in any schcmie Vhieh are of critical iriipoptancc for 
the wholp. If they fail or turn out quit^ different from th-rassuftip- 
tions, tlic whole fconsttuction is a failure and collapses. The same 
•'^^ occurs in. higher education systems if critical points have been, 
overlooked due to a lack of information, an'underestfmation of 
historical influences and traditions ajid. vested interc^s,- or the 
' shortsightedness of future projections. 

Burton Clark has presented an impressive picture of Vthe state 
of the art" in comparative higher education. According to him we • 
are functioning here in a prescientific, if not pre-prescientific do- 
mr.n. So the prospects for applying the tools of sybtems analysis 
are extremely dim. Moreover, I have serious reservations about 
the consequences of moving this field' to a really scientific level 
. and of . the application of all the norms that would then be in- 
. volved.^ 



Germany's Experience 

The consequences of shortsightedness and of not seeing even the 
most trivial critical points in the critical path were dramatically 
demonstrated in Germany in the last few years. Wc changed our 
secondary *and tertiary educational systems from elite to mass, but 
did notffing to reform the conditions of recruitment to the profes- 
.. .. .sions and our professional structure at the upper levels. Conse- 
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quently, we have continued high job expectations on the part of 

- university graduates and the almost unsolvablc numerus claitsus 
problem in Germany. Considerations of this kind. I thmk, should 
sharpen the senses of the lawmakers, planners, and system pon- 
structors, who all too often, take on the missionary' approach of 
high priests or mesr >.hs, without sufficient, regard for the, conse- 

'quences; immediate and mediate, of innovations. 

The quaUty of new systems for planning and coordmat; .ig 
higher education may well correlate negatively with the extent to 
which these defve into details. An example is the so-called capac- 
ity formula, developed in Germany, which defines how many stu- 
dents" an academic department or other unit can accommodate, 
and which by now have become so complex as to be ridiculous. : 
The ek of information about the basic facts of existing systems 
should engender an attitude of restraint andr-mpdestr-^toward 
changing existing systems or creating new ones. One should seek 

- to regullte only the necessary few points of real importance and 
pay much more attention to the "critical path." In this connection 
we tried in-Germjmy to implement such an approach in\our 15 
vcar Education Plan of 1973 in identifying those points in^ertain 
fields where if decisions were not made, catastrophe would v^vcn- 

. tually result. Implementing this was one oi the contnbutions of 
Klaus von Dohnanyi. ,. • • i 

These remarks are not to suggest that in my earlier involve- 
ments in higher education policies I developed a resigned and 
hopeless mood. For several years I was the hairman of a typical 
coordinating agency, the Wissenschaftsrat or Science Council 
which represents the federal and state (M) governments on he 
oae^side and the scientific community on the other side, e.g., the. 
Cwersitles, the Max-Wanck Society, the Deutsche Forschimgs- 
gemeinschaft, and the Academies of Science. For the Federal oov- 
emmcnt I also . organized another intergovemmenta coordinating 
. agency, namely, the Bund-Lander Kommission fur Bildungs- 
. oLung (the Federal-State Commission for Educational l>lanning). 
I thought then and still think that these two organizations are 
necessary evils which along with some others did much more 
good than harm for German higher education. I only regret that 
^ome of my^ successors in the Wissenschahsrat did not resist the 
temptation of much perfectionism in some of ""f '"S^- 
Overall it is my conviction and expenence that 90% of plan- 
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ning-and coofainating efforts should be devoted to as.emhi;rt„ 



appeal for Moderation 



A few more points. It is relatively easier to introduce new systems 
or example coordinating agencies, when new developmems in 

are th "^h"" /"r' '^'^'^^"^'^ '"^°y vesteSTnterest^" 

are then-threateped or affected. The same seems tme when drcum 
. stances permit the allocation of increased resources to higher pH? 
St .^'^ '° '''' ve:y que«^^^^^^ Z 

ZL \^/'\°°^5^ '^9°^^^0'. situations of resource shortage S 
.^more m the introduction of new coordinating systems - 
~":;7 "^f ""'^ and myself commented much on the imperfection 
of coordmation efforts. The results of systems reform^ are often- 
^nadequSte and aU too frequently, call for more chanTxh betg 
so, I wonder if it is not wiser to limit change because each chZf 
automaticaUy creates -a loss of ener^ by «ct X I depends of 
course, on the specific situation. However given that fhP HpI 
of imperfection of the new arrangement rbabTnot^errv' 
much less than that of the preceding,, and Imoling bVexperienc^ 
^a not only can qualified, decent, find clever individu'als or " am 
of such persons produce fairly good results with imperfect meaT 

a "^'^ "^^"^ - Princrp^ radvocate 

a moderate sequence of reforms- ^ c ^"^ocaie 
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The paper outlining our study stated that its first purpose is 
"to learn how different countries deal with important features of 
educational planning and operations." To that I respond that if 
we could learn from the study not only how difTcrent the solutions 
for the same problem can be, but also a little about the facts and 
why the solutions are so different, this would be of enormous 
value. 

The second purpose of the study is to learn from each other. 
Fot thio I would roughly summarize the university systems of the 
world, at least of the so-called Western World, under the three 
headings of the Latin university, the middle-European artd the 
Anglo-Saxon university. In this context I think that — after the 
middle-European system having had great influence for about 100 
years, until the thirties — the system which has had. the most influ- 
euce over the last decades is the Anglo-Saxon system, especially 
as developed in the United States. It has preserved mor^7£>f the 
structure of the* university of the Middle Ages than the others. 
Therefore, I think it of great importance for the study to stress the 
specisd conditions and circumstances in ti\c environment of this 

system. ' \ ^ ■ 

Let me close summarizing very brlefly-^m>^ in^^ pomts ou 
higher education coordination as follows: - 

— The importance of 'having basic data cannot be 
underestimated. 
^ — ^Try hard to detect the critical points in the critical, 
path of a system. 
—Regulate only the absolutely necessary items and then 

with maximum ilexibility. 
- — Abstain from mechanical perfectionism. 
' — ^Bq always aware of the often profountt differences 
between myth and reality. 
— Do not hasten in the initiation of reforms .and the 
further changes these reforms may indicate. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR THE 

COORDINATION AND CONTROL 

OF SYSTEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Edward F. Sheffield 



When public financial, support is given to institutions of higher 
education (IHEs) within a nation or state, the government has 
more than a benign interest. in the system. So, to a greater oriesser 
extent it exercises control over such expenditure. What form of 
organization it devises for this purpose will depend on a complex 
of factors, most of them indigenous, many of them histoncal. 
What I hops to do here is to suggest what arc the pnncipal alter- 
natives open to governments in this situation, and the main issues 

to be considered. r , • , 

. I understand coordination and control of a system of higher 

education to comprise : 

• • Fiscal management— including estimating, budgeting, allocating 
operating funds, approving capital budgets, accounting, and audit- 
ing; . • 1 
. Program management— such as approving, reviewing, rational- 
izing, and articulating; and 
■ • Planning for the system— including the compilation of system 
data, analysis, the setting of goals, and evaluation. 

It is not uncommon to think of forms of governmental organi- 
zation for these activities in terms of bodies such as Britain's Uni- 
versity Giants Committee and the statutory coordinating agencies 
. for postsecondary education which urc to be found in the majority 
%f the United States. These are 'relevant and I propose to discuss 
them, but not until after drawing attention to aspects of coordina- 
--tion at the- Eolitical or cabinet level and the level immediately be- 
low. I shall point also to the coordinating roles of voluntary 
collectivities of IHEs. 
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\_ Organization for Coordination and Control 

Coordination at the Political Level 



At the political or cabinet level, the choice to be made is essen- 
tially that between assigning higher education to a ministry or 
department which has other responsibilities, usually for the other 
levels of education, or to a separate ministry or department of 
higher education, perhaps linked with scientific research. Examples 
of ;he former are to be found in Brazil and Japan, each of which 
has an overarching Ministry of Education; examples of the latter 
are the U.S.S.R. with its Ministry of Higher and Specialized Sec- 
ondary Education, and the Canadian province of Manitoba which 
has a Department of Colleges and Universities Affairs. 

In favor of an all-embracing ministry of education is the likeli- 
hood that the head of a large, comprehensive ministry or depart- 
ment will have more power in the government than the head of a 
small one; and also it is desirable, at the cabinet level at least,, to 
tfeat all education as a single system. In favor of assigning hrgher 
education to a separate department, concerned cXcIiisively or 
primarily with that realm, is the assurance tliat that part of the 
whole field of education would get special attention and not be 
swamped by school education. It-mi^ht therefore be spared what 
Lord Robbins referred to as the "administrative style" of the' 
school education^bureaucracy.^ (His arguments I'n favor of a sepa- 
rate ministry, though npt successful in Britain, persuaded the gov- 
ernment of the province, of Ontario which in 1964 established a 
Department of University Affairs with its own m'inister.) 

Coordination at the LeveJ Below That of the Cabinet 

Whether or not higher education has its own minister or member 
of cabinet concerned exclusively with that segment of the total 
field of education, a choice must be made between managing uni- 
versity and nonuniversity institutions as two (or more) separate 
subsystems, or as ond comprehensive system of postsecondary 
education. Examples of the former are the so-called binaiy system 
of autonomous and public IHEs in Britain, and the subsystems of 
imiversities, and colleges of general and vocational education 
(CEGEPs), in the province of Quebec. The latter paitem is illu- 
strated .by tlie new comprehensive arrangement for higher cdbca- 
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tion (Hdgskola) planned for implementation in Sweden in 1977. 
- If there is bifurcation it is likely to be reflected in the organiza- 
tion of the ministry or department responsible for higher education 
and from there on down the chain of command. Where mter- 
mediary bodies exist there tends to be one for each subsystem, 
but umbrella (U together with non-U) intermediary bodies arc 
becoming more common, especially in the United States ^ 
The chief argument in favor of a binary system is that U and 
non-U institutions tend to differ— historically, legally, and in terms 
of goals and programs. It may well be asked, therefore, whether 
they can be dealt with together. On the other hand, an integrated 
system has appeal if the object is to treat it as one, and to assure 
easy mobility from one part to another. 



Coordination at the Admiiiistra..ve Level 

We come n6w to what are usually referred to as coordinating 
agencies. It may be helpful to think of three principal organiza- 
tional patterns among which cHoice may be made. They differ 
basically in accordance with the location of the advisory and 
executive functions performed: „ u u 

Bureaucratic. fJhcn this form of organization is in effect,. both 
advisory and executive functions arcjocated in the bureaucracy of 
the responsible ustry or department. There is no intermediary 
body; administration is direct. . . a 

Advisory In this instance, the advisory function is performed 
by an agency or agencies appointed for the purpose, while the 
executive function is retained by the bureaucracy. 
■ Delegated Authority. In this model, jome (more or less) of 
each of the advisory and executive. functions are located in an 
.agency with aut hority de legated, by the government, the bureau- 
cracy retaining, however,'it least some responsibility for the exec- 
-^ive function. The key- power identifying a body as having de]e-; 

gated authority is the power to allocate government funds to the 
'• IHEs in the system. r ^ • 

A recent example of the bureaucratic model :s to be found in 
the province of Alberta which, in 19J3, gave up the Delegated 
Authority form (with a Universities Commission and a GoUeges 
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Commission) in favor of centralized control within the govern- 
ment's Department of Advanced Education and Manpower, which 
assumed jiirisdiction over both U and nonAJ institutions.. The ad- 
visory pattern is to be found in many countries, e.g., Australia, 
with its advisory Australian Universities Commission concerned 
with the senior institutions, and its Commission on Advanced 
Education advising the government with respect to the other class 
of degree-conferring institutions, the colleges of advanced educa- 
tion. In this category, too, could be put the U.S. coordinating 
boards which have advisory functions only, (More than a dozen 
are in this group.) 

The other twq main types of coordinating agencies to be found 
in the United States, namely statewide governing boards (roughly 
a score) and state coordinating boards with some regulatory pow- 
ers (about equal in number to those with advisory functions) . 
could be said to belong to the delegated authority form of organiza-^ 
tion, although only half a dozen of them have more than review add 
advisory powers with respect to institutional budgets. So also does 
the University Grants Commi^siph of India and the University Grants 
Committee of Britain. Legally, the British UGC is an advisory 
body, but it allocates grants to universities and gives them "guid- 
ance" with respect to development and cxperidituresr-Dc^ /ac/o, 
therefore, it exercises delegated authority, including the key power 
of resource allocation. < ^ 

This choice among thie bureaucratic, advisory and delegated 
authority models is, in principal, the. same as is faced in many ' 
. field* of government. Essentially, it is whether to deal with opera- 
tions at arm's length; and, if so, how long the arm should be. 

The bureaucratic form is characterized by what Burton ClaSk. 
and Ted Youn call "complete governmental embrace."- It deals 
directly with operations in tHe> field of higher education. Both the 
advisory an^i delegated authority forms of Organization may oper- 
ate as if with arms of varying length. In the case of the advisory 
model, no responsibility is forfeited by the government; it seeks 
. ^4^1^^. hut makes decisions LtselL In sane examples ^ 

of the delegated authority form, the government really does leave 
the task, and the respojisibility, with its appointed agency. The 
government surrenders $ome of its sovereignty, 'although never 
for . an indefinite period ; of time. There are ^stances, however, 
when it is extremely difliicult to distinguish between an agency 
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with delegated authority and a government department: they may 
behave in much the same way. 

Arguments in favor of the bureaucratic model are that it pro- 
.vides for the possibility of close control, and more complete inte- 
gration of the system, and it allows the legislators to have a greater 
sense that they are discharging their responsibility to the public. 
Sam Smith and Hugh Arnold suggest that it has the added ad- 
• vantage of providing for direct communication betweer^ IHEs and 
government: . • 

... we- suggest that the most critical structural attribute 
cf the government-university communication or interac- 
lion mechanism is the opportunity for direct, non-filtered 

. communication. We baldly reject gpvernment-created- 
. and-owned universities' council or commission mecha- 
nisms and propose instead provincial legislation that 

. necessitates an annual contact between each university , 
in a province and the appropriate agency of government.^ 

Arguments in-favor of either the advisory or the delegated 
" authority model, in preference to the bureaucratic, include these. 
If (as is often the case in a small jurisdiction) the bureaucracy 
were lacking in expertise, the government could create, a special- 
« ized agency with expert staff and an especially appropriate form 
of organization. Or it might be that the advisory pr delegated 
authority form would be chosen because of ati awareness, by the 
government of the need to draw on the views of the interested 
communities. Another reason might be the desire of government 
to shift, or seem to shift, responsibility to a nongovernmental body. 
, The . best reason would be belief (by government and the IHEs) 
in the desirability of protecting institutional autonomy frbih; direct 
political and bureaucratic interference. Hence the notion of the 

"buffer." ' - ' 

„ — The- advisory-pattem-might he .chQSC_n_ovgr the bu reaucratic or 
the delegated authority pattern because .of the argument, which 
makes a good deal of sense, that it is the more appropriate for 
planning because it is not engaged in da3'-to-day administration. 
' The advisory model might be /found to be preferable to that 
characterized by delegated authority in. the case where the govern- 

" lib ' " 
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ment wants to keep, not delegate/authority. An example is to be 
found in the province of Ontario where, in 1972, an ad hoc Coni- 
mission on Post-Secondary taucation recommended that thet ad- 
visory Conmaittee on University Affairs, which had been acting 
as the, intermediary between the universities and the government 
for some years, should be replaced by a Council on University 
Affairs with considerable executive authority. The government 
chose not to accept that part of the recommendation which 'would 
have delegated executive power to the new Council. 

What^ve^^,the considerations and arguments in favor of one of 
the three models or some modification of one of them, the choice 
rests with fl;^e government, for it has the power. Its decision will 
be made on the bzisTs of a mixture: of admmistrative arid political 
facto'rs. These Vay favor an habitual governmental style, e.g., the 
use of national obards in Sweden, or the centralization of authority 
in Francs (where\he new advisory bodies, seem not to have di- 
minished the Midisiter's key role). And it is not unusual- for one. 
model to be chosenXfor the university subsystem and another 
(probably closer to din;ct or bureaucratic coritrol) for the non-U 
subsystem. \ 

:^ \Vriting in -1969, He;\ry Mayo felt that, whatever the choice, 
governmental control wculH increase: 

The conclusion seems tis me to tie inescapable. Govern- 
ments will probd ipore and more into university affairs, , 
before and. after grantingythem nioney. It will not be 
long before legislatures or their committees will, demand 
an accountihg7 and the umyersity budgets will be pub- 
licly examined in some detail! 

Some may retort that the "biiffer" scheme of a university 
grants committee may be coi^sidered as a possible pro-, 
tection for university ''autonomy." But this is to rely, , 
on a hutch of straw" to giVe [ijrotectton from the hurri- 
cane. If the grants co;nmittee\has had to ^ve way to 
Parliamentary scrutiny ih the lllnited Kingdom, it is not 
likely to be resurrected an d^giVen new life in Canada. 
(This is not to say that it miy' noTBe trielTH 
superstitions have a habit of- springing up in the new 
world.)* ^ 
Assuming, for the moment, that a government chooses either 
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the advisory or the delegated authority form of organization, there 
are st,U many important questions to be considered. Here are some: 
dedsionr T"'^ be estabHshcd by statute or by administrative 
•. What should be its functions and powers'^ 

Tufhonvl- '"'"'^''^^^^'"'''-'"t aid? Research grants? Grants fro;» 
authontics other than that to •■ 'hich it reports'' 

as weU? ^'^^ P"^"'^ I«Es only? Or private IHEs 

IHEsT'ntr''^ it be composed?- Of laymen? Academics? Heads of 
IHEs? C,v I servants? Jantes Perkins, speaking of the membership 

"^'"' ''^ P-"Ptive observation' 
To thfe.extcnt that It IS concerned with university autonomy the 
cov.rdmatmg body .will be mE up of academic personneirto' h^ 
- Publicl^hority, politician's and state 

• Staff-chainnan or. director Wd other professionals: Who 

ol itT ^'^"i- '^'^ -^^V have its own secretariaTo 
should t be served by a secretariat s^onded from government^ 

• What should-be Uie extent of oplness? Shouli the agencv's 
recommendations or interim decisions &e published'' ■ 

anJ^),'""'''"'' P°'iti"r unit eealt with these questions 

and chose amonjg the possible altemativ^ over a period of a dec 
ade^here follows in brief form the stoi^ of the developmenf of 
coo^mation of postsecondary educationln Canada's province of 

Progressive Centralization in Alberta: A Cas| Histoiy 

Si'^i^r^S^.i: " "''^ for -l-ost^evety year in the past 
veriitv w ri / ' ' P™^''^" Pr°^i"<=ial uni- 

versity with two.campuses, but with a single governing 'be - rd It 

roU^LrwTtl:-^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ Pj"-nd rival inro ^ 

coUeges with their own governing bodies, and there were public 

hrucal and vocational training institution! which were ad^i 
tered direcUy by the provincial Department? of Education. 
7l^.r^-'f^f^ provincial -univcrsitj.-was -divided Into ^wo 
(later a third and a fourth were created) and at the same time an 
mtennediary body of the delegated authority type, oTe ATeS 
Umversities Commission (composed of laymen), together with^ 
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advisory Universities Co-ordinating Council (composed of a.ca- ^ 
demies represerUing the universities), were established. Ay-, 
later, a Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education was formed ^ 
in o;der to' advise the government regarding the organization and 
coordination of nonuniversity institutions. After tNvo J'"''"- 
replaced by an intermediary body much like that w.u.ch had been 
Jablished -m 1966 for the universities. Th.s was called the 
Alberta Colleges Commission and, like the Universities Commis- 
sion, it was of the delegated authority pattern 
•.. There was'a ehange of government in ^^^l, and later in that 
year the provincial Department of Education was divided into Uvo 
. departments: a Department of Education continumg to be con- ^ 
'cemed with public elementary and secondary schooling, and a 
Department of Advance^EduCation which had jurisdiction over 
foimal postsecondary, and also informal adult, education. In „ 
1969 thVprevious government had laur.ciied an hoc mqui^ 
into education at alUcvels by a Conmi.sion on Educational Plan- 
ning It reported in 1972,' recommending that the Alberta. Um- 
veitics cVrnmission and the Alberta Colleges Co"im.ssion be 
laSn over by the provincial Department of Advanced Education^ 
"Continued maintenance of the Alberta CoUoges. i^omn^ssion and 
the Alberta Universities Commissio- will only splinter and distort 
Z efforts of the Deportment of Advanced Ed-.-tion. Tt is pn.^^ 
posed, therefore, that the tNvo commissions be d-ssolved and that 
Lr responsibilities and employees be taken over by the Depart- 



Consistent with tlrat recommendation, in 1973 the two com- 
miSlfwere dissolved and the coordination of hig.- c^^^^^^^^ 
in Alberta was taken over th. government D panm^^^^^^ 
Advanced Education. Not ior.g after that, early in 19 /4 there was 
a series of lectures on "The Politics of Higher Education spon- 
L S by the Universitv of Lethbridge. Walter- Worth Deputy 
Sinister of the DepartiS^nt of Advanced Education spoke m the 
scries on jTVom_Autonomy to System: A Provincial PerspecUve. 
A few exceprts will reveal the thrust of his comments: 

The Department of Advanced Education is "the cul^ 
. minaUon of an evolutionary, process since World War II 
- - in which we movbd from an institutional through a sub- 
system to a system focus ..." * 

ii8 . . 
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! . the pressure for change historically stems f^pm 

the outside ..." " 
"... the opportunity for a'* ^ ^oniy within higher edu- 
' cation does not seem to produce new services or curricu- 
lar change, despite its potential benefit for intellectual^ 
freedom of the faculty Instead it seems to. perpetuate ^ 
ritualism and privilege " 

"Will the exercise of the province's authority encroach 
. V upon tlie autonomy of our four universities and six com- 

muuity colleges? The answer is perhaps There is no 

dcn> ing, however, that we arc faced with the emergence . 
of a new ordjr of authority." 

«\ . it ^liould be possible to achieve the benefits.^ f 
both^ jno ray and system."' 

In 1975, the government 'departments of Advanced Education 
and Manpower were merged. Also in that year the process of 
planninK the integration of, the system of higher education m the 
province reached the point where a draft, consolidated "Adult 
Education Act", had been prep:red. It was circulated widely for 
discussion. , Persons associated with nonunivcrsity IHEs and a 
variety of other agencies and interest groups tended on the' whole 
to be favorably inclined to the draft. However, reaction from Uic 
university community and from the>ess was generally negative/ 
indeed in some instances fiercely negative, because it began ^ 
look to tliem as if system were to .supersede autonomy. A new 
taan succeeded to the role of Minister of Advanced Education and 
Manjx^wer in 1975. With the endorsation of Cabinet, he withdrcvy 
the controversial draft Act, but Alberta still has the Bureaucratic 
— Tnodd-&f-coQiSinatio^ which it introduced in 1973. 

Is this the direction in which most systems arc likely to move? 
We have considered some of the or^izational choices 6^cn to 
government at three levels of coordination, and offered one illus- 
• trative (though not representative) case history. Before mention- 
ing some of the special problems faced by federal states dnd offcr- 
. ing some comments on the evaluation of coordinating agencies and 
the adoption of foreign models, we must recognize the roles in 
. coordination of voluntary associatioPT witiiin the higher education 
community, i 
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Voluntary Collectivities 

When power resides in the state and funds corne from the state, 
the state establishes machinery for the exercise of its functions. 
V/hen this is the situation for higher education, it frcquentl}^oc- 
curs to the affected groups that they would be wise to associate 
• . • to create a forum and to compile »and share information; to 
cooperate in joint projects; to try to influence the public and the 
state agencies in their field to favor what they de^m to be priorities, 
i.e., to lobby; or to undertake themselves some of the coordination 
they have reason to believt; the stat : will initiate irthey do not. 
Types of voluntary collectivities include: t 

• Associations^ councils or committees of IHEs or their executive 
heads, e.g., .the West German Rectors' Conference in the Federal 
Repubiiir of Germany, and the Council of Ontario Universities.- 

. Sometimes these are made official advisors or agents of govern- 
ment (could one say they are co-opted?), but the divided loyalty 
of institutional heads (first to their own institutions, second lo the 
collectivity, third to the government) makes it difficult for them as 
a group to deal with hard decisions affecting institutional members 
(especially the larger ones). The most sophisticated of these col- 
lectivities have, their own secretariat, including research staff, but 
the problem of divided loyalties, the reluctance to surrender 
sovereignty, limits their effectiveness as coordinating bodies. 

• Associations or unions of teaching staff, e.g., in> Nigeria (he 
National Association of University Teachers, in the United States 
the American Association of University Professors, in Canada the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers. Such associations or 
unions, are most likely lo be coterminous with thegange of the 
governmental fiscal authority (the nation, the statef, or the prov- 
ince) when their salaries are negotiated at that level rather than 
at the institutional level. 

• Unions of support staff, which are often affiliated with national 
trade unions, e.g., the Ontario Public Service Employees Union 
which represents the support staff in the colleges of applied arts 
and technology^in the piovince of Ontario. 

• Associations or unions of students. Examples here are the 
Swedish National Union of Students (SFS), and the Australian 
Union of University Students. 
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Assodar^oas of 'instituiions pr their heads, r^nd of teaching staff, 
are likely to be confined to the U or the non-U sector, whereas 
unions of support staff and of students are monV often systemwide, 
embracing both U and non-U sectors. 



Special Problems in a Federal State 

Most of us who live in federal states tend to be unaware of the 
large number ot* societies which are so governed. They include, of 
course, the U.S.A., the Federal Republic of Germany, Mexico, 
Brazil, Nigeria, India, Australia, Switzerland, and Canada. Even 
Britain is flirting with a modified federal system. Some of the char- 
acteristics of the complex federal way arc noted here. 

When the central government attempts to shape national policy 
for higher education, it cannot ignore the interests and jurisdiction 
of the local (state, provincial) govemments;_ nor can a national 
poliCy~be-implemcnied without their cooperation. In" this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note^tfT^ federal -attemptxto facilitate dia- 
logue- between states and the federal government — in West Ger- 
many since 1969, when the Coyncil on Science and Education 
(Nissenschaftsrat) was created, and in Canada, especially in 197^^ 
when in connection v/U'r the renegotiation qf federal-provinc:ai 
fiscal relations, the Ui'-i-nl c omment proposed a "fomm" for 
discu^;>i^U with the provinces of' goals for hi;;b.er education. The 
U.S. Education Commission of the States s states' rather than 
a federal govercment :nitiative> but it does facilitate some coop- 
eration. 

Like the institutional raembers of voluntary collectivities, repre- 
sentatives of local governments have divided loyalty: fiirst to the 
local scene, second to the national, the collectivit>^ Effective na- 
tional, initiatives may depend on the surrender of some local sov- 
ereignty — which tends to be resisted. 

So natibnal coordination and control of higher education is , 
complex and incomplete. It is most feasible in those areas where 
funds and constitytion:d authority coincide, but is sidll possible Ly 
negotiation in areas for which federal funds are available^ even if 
the constitution stipulates local jurisdiction. 
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Evaluating CoocUinating Agencies 

.\VTicn it comc^v to/eyaluating coordinating agencies, it is not a 
Question ol j^hetWer Coordination and control arc necessary, but 
rather of whether a particular arrangement for these purposes is 
suited to, and wisely, sensitively and effectively admiiiistcred in, 
a part'cular setting. \ 

A I articular arrangement will be successful if it helps to achieve , 
the goals of the' interested parties (chiefly governments and the 
IHEvih the system) at a price thcy^re willing to pay. Such goals 
iaclu'de adequacy of financial support for IHEs, clear lines of 
aetliQfity, efliciency, accountability to the public, nrticuiation and 
rationalizatioiT Of the system, planning and facilitation of develop-' 
Kicnt, and interpretation of the cbjcctiVes of the interested parties 
to each other; , ^ 

RcgarSing pr/ce "(in terms more £undarr.cn:al than financial 
costs), the more control is exercised py the gove-rnment the less 
aatonc-ny is left to institutions. Cthough some, e.g.! Walter ,\Vorth^ c 
and Ernest iBoyer,^ argiie^that system assures autonomy). The 
qucs4ons theii at:e: • • . ^ , ^ - ' ' Z . 

• How. iftOch control must government cxercis^ in order that it 
may Assure the people that, the pulphc interest is being served? 

• How much autonomy mu&t an IHE letain in order that it may 
^ play its proper roles? Enough to ai.sure academic freedom? . 

The Hsult at. any one time will be an 'unstable equilibnum-^a 
; balance t)f the forces of authority land autonomy— arid success will 
depend to 'a large extent on the quality of the people in leadership 
roles. * ' ' ' ^ - . 

. Models for Export?^ , , 

Some models of arrange ments for coordination have had such 
^ success, at home that they have been widely adopted elsc>vhere. 
Jhis has been true of the U.S; statewide coordinating, board. 'It 
has been - even more true of the British University Grartts Com- ; 
^ mfttee. Indeed I^sometimcs wonder whether there is not.xChat «ne 
might'call a UGC cult. In Canada, too, w.e terfd to copy from Ach^ 
other. The Universities Grants Commission o( the 'province of 
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Manitoba, a UGC-type, body, has provided the pattern followed by 
most of the western proiVinces. ^ . 
' AVe have much to learn from each other, but every society is 
different and, consequently, a most critical approach to the adop-- 
lion of other peoples' rnodels seems appropriate. 
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A system of higher education is significant for the society in which 
it occurs froo) two broad and interrelated points of view: the point 
o^view of the society in which the system exists, and lhe point of 
view of individual fulfillment or opportunity. The latter becomes e 
kind 6f ultimate imperative because it involves the degree to which 
the system makes possible individual opportunity or fulfillment, 
quite'without regard to the larger significance in the social system 
of such fulfillment or opportunity. 

At: the International Association of Universities meeting in 
Moscow last summer, nothing impressed me more than the differ- 
ence in the weights of these two points of view, between Eastern 
Europe and Western Europe, between the socialist countries and 
the western countries. It showed up most clearly in discussion of- 
manpbwer planning and its relevance to decision making in a 
higher education system. The difference was so striking that, there 
was rather poor und jrstandinir between east and west on , these 
issues. I remember a Hungarian presenting a very finely tunedx 
system in which they were going to be a few lawyers short, but 
hardly anything else would come out wrong, in the total system. 
He was then followed by a. Dutch rector, who despaired of any 
correspondence between the output of universities in Holland and 
the manpower demands of the society, and went on to discuss 
other functions of higher education. Such statements accumulated 
until a rather pedantic fellow, from Rostock T believe, thought 
there >yas a fa/lure of understanding on technical points; he of- 
fered "information," as he put it, on how you conducted man-^ 
power planning. I took all this to be evidence of, a really funda^ 
mental difference in conceptions of the purposes of a higher edu- 
cational system. 

My main focus is on the social system point o£ view and its 
implications for the functions of systems of higher education. First 
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are selection and supply functions and then, of course, thc.research 
SnctVon Also, therTis something that I will call the .ntesnrUve 
TncUon, and knally the s.mce- function although where U fits m 
the taxonomy is not totally clear. 

Selection and Supply 

First as to the supply and selection function. As Lynian Glenny 
!:id diSatisfaction'with manpower planning is }od.y 
univc sal. This contrasts starkly with the enthusiasm for it 15 ■ 
years ago in relation tb the developing countries when Enc Ashby^ 
fndXs urged that the development of ^f^y^-^^^^^. 
tems be based on clear-cut manpower demands. Now according 
to Mark Blaug, one finds complete disillusionment with the man- 
Dower Dlanning that has been carried out. . . i • ^ r 

'Tn m'y view the change has gone too far. There .s a bnd of ^ 
nerfectionisl criticism -that has demanded too much precision and 
fed o hrowing out indispensable guides. Judgments of scale occur 
everywhere, and must be made somehow. Sometimes gross orders 
oi rgnitudc become very important for planning. For exampJe 
in Tme recent years in the United States, we have turned ouc as 
Iny ^3 1 300 'ph.D/s in mathematics whil. .he foreseeable de 
mand according to the mathematicians, is no more than 400 or 
Too d year- When sucfa gross disparities turn up, it does seem 
omdent to try to do something about them, and this requires some 
L™se of th manpower demand. Incidentally, one of the striking 
dXc^ces\hat one sees between the Soviet and Western .ys ems 
is the extraordinary enthusiSTm for mathematics- m the Sovic 
Un^on There the aUocation of university places is not by student 
demand but by judgments of the national need for the training 
fn the v'alus fidds. Some of the results are astonishing from our 
' ooint of v°cw I was told last s-nmer at the University of Len.n- 
• S that hly intended to admit 500 people in mathematics tha 
fall and I think, 60 in history, with of course enormous disparities 
betweet the number of applicants per place in those, two broad 

^'whatever the character of the system it must have some^kind 
of Tdevance to the -manpower needs of the society, though not 
necessarily in specific professional respects. . 
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- Related to this is the importance of the general quality of peo- 
ple trained through higher education, an element in the selection 
function characterized until relatively recently by the concern for 
liberal education as a background for managerial functipns in 
public administratiori, and related fields. Universities and higher 
education systems are a way of selecting talent for a whole range 
of positions in a society where subsequent means of selection have 
all kinds pfimperfcctioHS. The use of parts of universities or spe- 
cialized agencies in hi^ier-education as a means of selecting peo- 
ple for .public service or corporations is, ^of course, a . very familiar 
sort of thing and a social device with obvious inerit both from an 
equity point of view and as a means of assuring good performance. 

One sees distressing situations around the world where the peo- 
ple just are not good enough, where at the top of the system that . 
superior quality or performance so essential to coping wjth the 
modem world is lacking. 1 know of a couple of African countries, 
for example, that do not have an economist sufficiently competent 
in monetary problems to advise on when they should devaluate, 
or how they should tie themiselves to some other currency. Such 
questions are inescapable in the modern world, and require a se- 
lection arrangement which assures that people with superior quali- 
fications, wiiether specialized or generalized, get up to the top of 
the system. Some higher education systems in the ^yorld serve this 
function very well, and the content of what people learn in the 
system may be less important than thatrthe selection be rigorous 
and pod. 

There is now a great deal of pressure against the maintenance 
of such selection. Some countries are bedeviled by the . fact that 
they dare not make any rigorous selection at all, and consequently 
have completely indiscriminate public hiring of university gradu- 
ates .irrespective of the quality of tljeir performance in their uni- 

" versity careers. Countries like Indonesia or the Sudan are plagued 
by' thjs phenomenon; selection by tlalent must be subsequent to 
enuy into public service because thd university does not perform 
a useful selection function. By contrast, the grendes ecoles in 
France constitute one of the worid's pest systems for making sure 
that the people who get a clear track! to the top are intellectually 

' superior. Even the cadres, now much criticized, seem to me an- 
other defensible effort based upon the presumption that delicate 
levels of selection are needed for the liighest levels of perfb nuance 
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in the management of a complicated modern society. Finally, . 
although the selection fuhetion of a university is very important ' 
in many societies, it is not something that the higher education 
system can maintain by itself, as it must obviously have eoopcra- 
tion on the part of iiring agencies to be effective. 



Research 

My remarks about the research function will be limited because it 
has already prompted much discussion in the seminar, and is un- 
questionably an important funetion in modern society. It differs 
•significantly by the scale of the society in which the university 
system exists and by its level of development. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of talk now about the need for developing countries 
to have better sei'.;ntific and teehnological capacities. Related to 
this is a kind of international ideology according to which the rich 
countries maintain their advantages chiefly through knowledge, 
and the developing countries are being held back because there is 
imperfect transfer -of scientific 'and technological competences. 
This is, of course, ideological exaggeration, but it raises interesting 
questions as to the research function, or, more broadly, the scien- 
tific function of universities in developing societies. 



Integrative Function 

It is in connection with . the integrative function of higher education 
that one sees the social system irtiplications of questions of indi- 
vidual opportunity and fulfillment. My own judgment is that every 
society probably has a bigger and more expensive system of Higher 
caseation than it ought to have, in some rational sense, either in 
actuality or in prospect. It is now commonplace to denounce the 
excessive development of higher education in tfie poor countries. 
In my view this is usel'^'^s rhetoric as all these systems are bound 
to be somewhat bigge- than they ought to be from a manpower 
point of view, and possibly also from the research point of view. 
However, one must look at this matter of scale from the point of 
view of the integrative funci;.jns ot higher education systems. By 
^integrative I mean in the first plaee that university experience does 
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something other than train people in, specialized knovvledge. As 
Burton Clark remarked, the fact of being a college graduate as 
distinct from a high school graduate is an extremely important so- 
cial variable in the United States, K is even more important in 
othqr societies where graduate status is inescapably noted and 
prized, so that restricting access to such highly prized status can 
.produce very severe tensions in the society. 

The integrative functions of higher education also connect with 
problems of national identity. There is a sense in which univer- 
sities must become cathedrals of the national culture, and the role 
of these institutions in exposing people to the national culture is 
' something of consequence. As someone who for a nilmber of years 
has hired, people' to go overseas, I know that^^ WQfSt prospects 
are those with children in the upper classes of high school or their 
first years of university. People want jtheir "children to be at home 
ill that period, a desire that "has-toijdb. \yith t transition from 
youth to adulthood. It also ha^, sometHing to do with the national 
identity function of the school system. \ . 

• • ■■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ^ . ' ■ ■ ' . 

Unresolved Functions 

Several other points could be made\pn all the functions of higher 
education. Among these the political function should not be ig- 
nored, and the political importance of universities is great jn all 
sorts of societies, typically more so in states other than the United 
States. Also, we need to judge how ifauch sheer dissension and 
division a society can bear. This fact is v^cry important for societies 
that. cannot hope to have universal access to higher education. 
Many will be left out, and one has to consider th^. meaning of that 
exclusion for the integration of society. lEven in very aPluent 
societies, this can be a serious problem as k can involve a signifi- 
cant fraction of the population that has, as it were, opted out from 
the main track, say to become Wallaca voters and emphasize the 
good life with the barbecue in the backyam and none of this 
nonsense about keeping up with The New Yokic Times.] That sort 
of adjustment can happen on a class basis or on some other basis. 
In any case it is a very important consideration to bear in mind 
in connection with the integrative functions of higher education. 
Finally, what are the cost-benefit implications of all this? If one 
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accepts as reg^fistic the assumption that higher educatio^ELsystems^v 
are always^going to be relatively large in relation to'^tjitir optimal \ 
size on manpowei: or other cletir functional grounds, then one \ 
must ask how ikrge dare they be without damaging other functionsV 
in society. This very serious question, especially for poor coun- \ 
tries, calls for better guidance than we now have on the relation- \ 
ship of the cost of university education to GNP per head, although \ 
this, i fear, may net result in a very defensible ideblogy. It is 
embarrassing to think of the scales that external experts pro-' 
pose to some countries for their educational systems. For exampli:, 
^how can Tanzania justify a university or university system with 
more than, say, 6,000 students in it? Even that promises to pro- 
duce an excess of university graduates at great cost to a poor 
country with some 14 or 15 million people. And yet Vermont, a 
state of only 4Q0,000 people, has a university that big, and there 
are other universities in that state. So, it is embarraissing, but still 
I fear we cannot avoid raising cost considerations. » 

Clearly a great deal more research must be undertaken before, 
defensible judgments can be made on the optimum size^of higher 
education systems in countries at different stages of development, 
jucigmehts which strike the right balance between- Uemands for 
individual fulfillment and the imperatives of the social system. 



OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



John W. Nasdn 



The surge in recent.years from elite to mass higher education has 
disrupted traditional patterns on both sides oMhe AUantic. The 
impact of the new students— new in numbers and new in diversity 
of backgrounds, needs and expectations— on systems relatively in- 
flexible in program and design has created the problems and 
agonies which both developed and developing nations face. In the 
United States the trend is away from the instjtm)nal individualism 
of the past toward ^:,re?:.ter coordination and control. In many 
European countries 'die more tightly centralized -systems are mov- 
ing toward greatei decentrrdization, although the relatively decen- 
tralized system in jermany is shifting in the opposite direction. 
The need for flexibiHty points to decentralization; the .demand for 
accpuntability leads .to more central control. The problems and 
tensions are probably greater in Europe where , the explosion in 
enrollments, though numericaUy smaller than in the United States, 
has been greater in percentage terms and where deeply rooted 
traditional patterns of education have made accommodation to the 
changed demands of the past two decades more difficult. ■ , 

The countries represented by the participants in the seminar 
covered a bewildering range of- systems coordination and control 
or of noncoordtnation. France with a national Office of the Sec- 
retary of State for the. Universities, and Germany with a federal 
system, are examples of strong bureaucratic systems combined with 
considerable faculty autonomy respecting staff and curricula. Both 
are struggling with mixed success to bring about more effective 
participation in" decision:* by presidents, faculty and. students, and 
greater diversity of programs. Poland, perhaps less rigid thah other 
East European socialist^tates, has a state-controlled educational 
system in which the goals are clearly defined by an ideology in- 
volving service to the state as well as intellectual growth and 

. 'scholarsiiip. , ^ .^u r 

Swedem would appear to occupy a middle ground The reforms 

' • 1^ 
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contemplated in the 1975 legislation allow for several levels of 
coordination and autonomy^ While it remains to be seen how 
influential the six regional bureaus will become, their control over 
allocation of some funds for higher education and potential influ- 
ence over educational decisions constitute an attempt to -decentral- 
ize in part What has been a highly centralized system. 

The United States exhibits the whole spectrum of coordination 
short of unitary, federal contrd. Beginning with independent and 
autonomous institutions, the -"system" now includes loose and vol- 
untary associations organized around types of institution or re- 
gional concerns, reli^ous affiliations or common purposes; st^ate 
coordinating boards for public and private institutions,, with ad- 
visory functions 6hly, but functions which can in certain circum-^ 
stances border on constraint; statewide governing boards for all 
public institution^ or for one type of institution such as senior 
universities or community colleges; and single state systems such 
as SUNY with its 74 campus units. 

In Canada each province provides sbme coordination of higher*, 
education, the degree. of coordination varying almost as much as 
in the United States, in spite of the fact that the federal govem- 
ment'pays over half of the cost of postsecondary education. ■ 

At the other extreme- are countries such as Iran where each 
national university is responsible to its own govemirig board 
(composed of certain ex-officio mcm}^cTs such as the Minister of 
Science iand Education, and members appointed by the Shah in- 
cluding a few laymen — usually wealthy donors). Such coordina- 
tion as exists is facilitated by the personal, interest and influence 
of the monarch and from an arinual conference of representatives 
of both, higher and secondary education. 

With the exception of Peru, ^tin American countries exhibit 
little coordinationi Although state supported (with the exception 
of a handful of private institutions) i Latin American universities 
. have a long tradition of institutional autonomy. Associations of 
universities are beginning to provide platforms for the discussion 
of ccinmon concerns and the correlation of programs; but such 
coordination as exists is informal rather than formal, political 
rather tiian constitutional. The one exception is Peru when the 
Peruvian Association of Universities, itself autonomous, exercises 
authority over its members with respect to various programs. 
From this diversity it is obvious that every system of higher 



education is, ia importanrrespects, a reflection of the social, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural milieu in \^hich it operates. National 
traditions add-a*6Tu^es s its character. The socialist pfiilos-, 
ophy of Poland*5'etennines the high emphasis on)M:ivic responsi- 
bility of the Pglish system. The federal nature of Germany and the 
United States set limits on unitary control. The strong emphasis 
on individualism in the American political scene led to tiie ori^- ^ 
nal proliferation. of independent institutions. German respect for' 
constitutional and legal authority apd regulations is a cultural and 
political factor which any changes in the German educational sys- 
tem must take, into account. Coordination is the product of more 
thaii formal agencies. It depends on the role of political parties; 
of the monarchy (Iran); of the courts (Germany and increasingly 
in the United States); of extra-governmental agencies and associa- 
tions (such as unions and professional societies) ; of the degree 
of participation of administrators, facidty and students; of ^tiie 
training and ouUook of tiie bureaucratic stiff exercising power of 
decision in. executive offices, in le^slative halls, in coordinating 
and regulatory, bodies. All these in 'turn are shaped by the cultural 
context and history of the country. 

Objectives of Systems 

A few examples will illustrate the point. Higher education has an 
- integrative f unction in terms of "transmitting and nurturing a sense 
of national values and heritage.Tt confers social status in addition 
to or indeed quite apait from greater intellectual competence. And 
tills sociaf status will vary with the national context. Take man- 
power, needs— to be considered in more detail anon. Sharp dif- 
ferences emerge between Eastern and Western Europe, One fun^- 
! tionof .postsecondary education is to provide tiie cadres ndcessary 
to maintain and improve the national well-being. ThQ. Gt^ndes 
Ecoles of*Frahce do an effective job in guaranteeing professor al 
* and civil service positions for virtually all tiieir graduates. -Some 
developing countries, on the other hand, must calculate very cajre^ 
fully the relative costs in total social benefits of higher education 
in rd^ion to other social needs. 1 ^ 

. ^ How effective are systems in dealing with the ^ problems tney 
fade? In countries like tiie United States which -are moving tQwatd 
greater coordination and control, two clear objectives ajx^to-eteate 
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order out of near chaos and to provide qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively the most education for the money available. This becomes 
particularly important in a period of steady or declining resources 
for higher education, which, at J.east at the state level, is a poor 
third on the list of VS. social services. The problems Created by> 
more coordination and control are how to -protec^t /nstitutionai 
autonomy within the system, how to maintain minimal diversity, 
and how to encourage innovation. 

Theory vs Practice 

Again and again in the seminar the distinction was emphasized 
between myth and reality, between the theory of coordination and 
control and the way it operaites in actual practice. In theory, a 
state, university system such as SUNY is a hierarchy composed of 
diverse units with overall centtal control and statewide planning. 
In actuality decision^ are macje at different levels according to the 
pature of the issues, with local institutions retaining primary au- 
thority over curriculum and faculty appointments while the chan- 
cellor's office decides such matters as budgets, enrollment levels, , 
future projection's, and building programs. One-year budgets and 
short-term pressures make useless most efforts by tlie central of- 
fice at long-term planning. In most states, the public colleges and 
universities submit budget estimates for review by the agency for 
, higher education for the state. This agency in turn submits its 
: recommendations to the, governor's oflBce or budget oflSce which 
in turn makes recommendations to the legiislature. The legislature 
takes action after its educational committee staffs have reviewed 
the figures. This progress leaves much room_for political interven- 
tion in reaching the final decision; and while the technicians have 
great influence at each of the stages, personal and political con- 
nection and influence may have even more. The heads of univer- 
sities and systems are turning to political lobbying in the governor's 
- oflSce and the legislature — which is precisely what the coordinating 
agency was supposed to prevent. 

In Europe on the other handj the effectiveness of the educational 
system is (or should be) judged in part on the degree of flexibility 
and .responsiveness it intrpduces into the traditional framework. 
How well dtSes it allow higher education to adjust to the growing 
demand not only for postsecondary edjication.for nibre and diverse 
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individuals, but also for a wider range of pro^^ams and greater 
freedom in choosing among them? Here, too/ there are discrep- 
ancies between myth and reality. Laws reforrain| the. structure and 
operations of higher education in France, Gennany, Belgium, 
Sweden:,and elsewhere — laws enacted as a result o2 the tumultuous 
demands o^the 1960s — have brought about change. Ther^ is more 
participation, in making decisions in France. The allocation of 
funds is more explicit than it was. In Germany the paths- to post- 
secondary education are less narrow and tightly controlled than' 
they were. In Germany, however, the existing legal structure and 
the position of the universitfcs within it have prevented the devel-* 
opn(K^fit of new structures tb cope with new demands, and the 
problem of Humerus claiisus is a nightmare to the system. In 
France the Council of Presidents, nonexistent before 1968, was 
formed shortly after that date and has become more and more 
influential; but. traditional prerogatives of senior faculty, politick 
considerations, lack of suflScient data and lack of adequate funds 
combine to tliwart many of the desired reforms. 
. One. measure^ of the effectiveness of educational systems is their 
capacity to allow for and indeed to encourage innovation. Change 
for its o>yn sake has little to recommend it, as one participant in* 
the seminar vigorously argued. But changing student ctemands and 
changing social conditions require npntraditional responses. The 
replacement of senior profe'ssors is a case in points In France, 
senior professors maintain a firm hold over senior appointments 
through traditional machinery by which a committee of academic 
spiecialists in the discipline recommends the appointment of Pro- 
fessor X who, with the subsequent approval (largely formal) of 
the University Council, is then appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. In Germany the Minister normally appoints one of the 
three candidates recommended by the university, although he is 
free to name a fourth outside thfe recommended list and recently 
has done so. This, however, is rare. Changes in the number and 
discipline of senior professors can be made only by action of the 
budget committees and state ministries of education in allocating 
funds. Relative to the American system, where administration has 
more freedom in appointments, it is . a curiibers.ome process .for 
bringing about change. 

The' crear^.dn of new institutions is another example. All system^ 
maintain in some kind of precarious tension the demands of stu* 
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dents for courses and programs, faculty convictions of preferences 

for what should be taught, and the expectations • of the society 
' which supports the whole enterprise. At different times and in 

different countries one or another of these forces will predomipate. 
• In recent years, for example, student demands have been a major 

factor in changing the curriculum in the United States. In England. 

what f acuity, \are prepared to teach' is still the decisive voice. In 

Poland arid other Eastern European countries demands and expec- . 

tations of the State or of the Party dominate. . 

Another condition of the effectiveness of educational systems is 

the degree to which its goals are clear and its structure understood. 

It was suggested that ^ major weakness of ail Western education 
was the lack of clarity regarding goals and the ambivalence be- . 
tween formally stated goals and the goals that emerge from actual 
operations^apd decisions.. Goals, it was suggested, cannot be 
proved. They are convictions intuitively arrived at. Coordinating 
agencies have a r^ai and importan^ik^unction in making those pur- 
poses clear. Afld so also with structure One criterion for appraising 

.a system- is the extent to which it is well articulated and the articu- 
lation understood. Too great a discrepancy between myth and 
reality is aisastrous. 

\ / • _ ■ ■ ■ 

Value 01 Comparative SCudies 

\If one lide of the Atlant/c is mo?^ toward tighter coordinaUon 
/ Ind thf other toward a lioser and more flexible system, are there 
^y gfneraUzations to be* drawn from . comparative studies in 
higher! education? Severaf emerged from the seminar discussions. 

1) Ias "already noted, educational systexns are colored and 
i . shapeti by the cultural context in which they develop. We can, 

therefore, expect 'no uniformity among the systems which will 
' . embcWy common goals arfd concerns in different national forms. 
WhilTwe cad learn from oae ariother, we must be sensitive to the 
. •■ dander of trjring *to export one country's model into aiv,^aliea 

/ situation. . v\ ^ • - 

2) International comparative^ sTudies in education are more an 
• sut than a science. They need and deseirve- a great deal more attA- 

tiop than they have so far been accordefl, and there are nlany 
methods for investigating similarities and diffefrerices. ^hc seminar 



. spenrS^ae entire sessioR on the subject^ reviewing studies already 
made ^d debating the merits of different methodologies. The need ^ 
for appropriate projections, for concdpt-guided and problem- 
oriented approaches, for careful analyUc -frameworks was noted, 
;as was aisp the iinc9rnfortable fact that comparative educational * 
■ studies as yet have no recojgnized disciplinary ho^c. One conclu- 
sion to >J/hich aU agreed was the need for more empirical data. 
The pECD'has made significant contributions in the past 15 years 
" to a better understanding^ both secondary and tertiary education. 
The time has come, however, for a frontal attack on higher edu- 
cation^ and for that we^necd more data, more informatioil, more 
< funduig, and more precise measures of effectiveness. ^ 
3) People are more important than systems. The best structure 
for coordination will not work if the people managing it are in- 
adequate. The worst system will suffice if it is run by first-rate 
people. The value of the system, in short, depends on the ability 
and intentions of those who adniinister it. . 
' 4) Many criteria can and should be used in evaluating an edu- 
cational system— its goals, its structure, its flexibility in encourag- 
ing Innovation, its external relations, its governance. Participants 
agreed that its capacity for self-evaluation should be high on the 
list. A candid appraisal of one's own performance is a major guar- 
' aritee of the health and viability of the system. 

5) And finally, in .the modern world, some coordination of 
higher education, "mdeed of all education. Is inevitable. The expan- 
. ^on in numbers of postsccondary students and the diversity* of 
educational demands— in short, the pressure of social justice for 
greater educational opportunity— create the need for .broad social 
r coatrok. So also do the need to*^ allocate -limited funds so as,^ 
maximize the. results and the need to re^^hiit the best talept for 
service to society. Accountability entils/ome form of supervision, 
which in turn requires some agency or mechanism apart from the 
institutions held accountable. When (^er education was genu- 
inely higher or at least when it was -restricted to a limited eUte, 
universities' could be left largely to their, own devices with limited 
control by outside governing boards ^or;vlylinistries of Education. 
The bureaucracy of coordinating xigencics and state offices of con- 
trol may be obnoxious- and frustrating. Nevcrtiidess, such agencies 
are a groWing^ inevitable and necessary part ^bf our educational 
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EDUCATION AND THE WO^LD OF 
W0R7^-^AN ANALYTICAL SKETCH 

Clark Kerr ^ 



My comments focus on three general questions; Whaf is the fun- 
damental source of oui current problems? Is there such a thing as 
the youth problem? If there is, what might be its possible solutions? 

On the first question, I believe that our current problems stem 
from the basic change in the economic structure M industrial so- 
ciety with the heavy dependence of economic s^.ructure on the 
new technology. With the new technology has come a system of 
management* which makes most people into employees, subject 
to the rules of others. 

Going beyond the economic structure but associated with it are 
two crucial factors: the increasing longevity of the population and 
the enlarging role* of the media. Longevity is^a result of the new 
economic system, and has fundamental i:nplications in sociological 
' and psychological terms quite beyond the economic. But from an 
econoniic point of view, longevity has at leii.st these impacts. First, 
it^^ys people to invest a lot more in their human capital. They 
have a much longer payoff pcnoO. ihan when the average person's* 
life expectancy was 35 years vVb'^n one's working life can be 45 
or 50 years, the payoff period is very long, and it pays to invest 
a great deal more'in our human productive capital. It also pays 
to invest much more in Vv'hat the economists call a durable con- 
sumer good. That usually means s\ich things as refrigerators, but 
the individual has within him durable consumer goods in suoh 
ways as appreciation of music, art, and literature. These two con- 
siderations have, of course, big impacts on education. If you are 
going to be livi4ig a long time, the choice of your life-stylc^and 
occupation is a much more important choice than if you have only 
a sjiort period to look forward to. H'eace t?-e importance of 
longevity. 

Turm'ng to the media, Daniel Lemer's The Passing pj Tradi^ 
iiohal Society^ which essentially discusses six Middle East coun- 
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tries, categorizes people as traditional, transitional, or modem on 
the basis of their reliance upon the mass media to gain their 
knowledge and expectations of life. Bringing in radio communica- 
tion even before there are^ newspapers makes an impact upon 
people's Uves that is 'fundamental. However, the role of the media 
and the impact of longevity are stUl subsidiary to economic struc- 
• ture in determining what happens in the worid of work. 

In analyzing the worid of work, I see five mainstreams of life. 
The new industrial system changes the proportions of people in 
these different streams, changes the^ content of them, and creates 
new .ones. People can cross over from one stream to another, but 
there are solne people who Uve in one stream all their Uves. Four 
streams are preindustrial, but today take somewhat new. lorms. 

The first preindustrial stream of Ufe includes estabUshed occu- 
pations entered through one's family: farming, the crafts, and the 
. ancient professions of medicine, law, and theology. People typi- 
cally entered these occupations as apprentices to their father or 
another relative. As late as 1870 about 80 percent of Americans 
were in that stream of Ufe, and today the number is stiU about 
20 percent. In most of these occupations formal education how - 
ever is now mdte important than formeriy. . , 

The second preindustrial stream is the stream of the ajistocracy, 
a stream Tsased not upon occupation but upou wealth.' That stream 
continues and probably with more people in it, although the chain 
' gets broken more rapidly with inheritance taxes and the like. 
in the aristocratic stream, one's life pattern is determined by 
inherited wealth rafher than by inherited occupation. 

The third stream is that of structureless employment. In it 
people are not committed to one employer or to one job. The 
craftsman is committed to one job and the industrial worker to 
one emploifer, although he may do many different tasks for that, 
employer. For' those in structureless employment— and there are 
many— Ufe is not organized around a single occupation or single 
' employer. Whereas "some time ago these were the many people 
who did odd jobs in rural communities, now this, structureless 
employment is largely urban. It involves Lhe people who work m 
restaurants, in car washes, and in gas stations. They go from one 
type of work to another; from one employer to another. They 
tend to be lowskiUcd, " high-mobility people, and there are sub- 
stantial numbers of them. - ' ' 
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- The fourth stream, the culture of poverty, used to involve 
mainly the subsistence farmer, of whom we still have some in the 
United States. Now subsistence livi.ag tends to take place either 
on public or private welfare — the public welfare through all kinds 
of relief tlie private welfare through the family supporting the 
young person in the culture of poverty. Some people now choose 
the culture of poverty voluntarily because they want it, but many 
more are propelled into it by industrial society. Today in the 
United States we have a third generation of young people in a 
culture of povcrty^v Their' families have been in this culture of. 
poverty, and they too are in it. Partly it is because the jobs that 
many such people used- to have have been abolished in the indus- 
trial system* Instead of newspaper boys, a machine dispenses pa- 
pers. People selling flowers on street corners or. people Qipning 
elevators have disappeared or arc disappearing. We have abol- 
ished nfiany Occupations which used to absorb people of low abil- 
ity, either physical or mental. Wc not only abolished iheir jobs 
with machinery, but also in part by the high standard of minimum 
wages. .We can no longer afford to pay pccpl^^ to do these kinds 
of work. 

On top of these four preindustrial streams, each of them now 
changed somewhat, there is a fifth, the industrial stream with its 
established new occupations, whether private or ppblic. One enters 
is no: out of inherited occupation or inherited wealth or from inc 
lack of such inheritance (the structureless segment) or from the 
culture of poVcrty, One enters it through school and competition. 
For the first time in the history of our planet a very large number 
of people get into their stream^f life predominantly through edu- 
cation and competition within it. This has created* three basic 
problems. 

Basic Problems Caused by Education 

The first of these is tliat in developing the industriar system we 
have built'^iri excessive rigidities. The Webbs wrote, with great 
approval and fervor, about. the establishment of the **common 
. rule." Put into effect by employers, trade unions, and government, 
it was considered a great thing because it eliminated prejudice and 
the traditional personal way of running society on the basis of 
preferment and discrimination. 
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Developing the "comm9n rule" was a great theme of reform in 
the last century, but now may bring rigidities which handicap 
society: We have lost the flexibility characteristic of more primi- 
tive societies, and to some extent of agricultural society today, 
where eacli day you decide what to do that day, depending on the 
weatheV, the season of the year, your inclinations, and so forth. 
In industrial society this is not possible'because we have put every- 
thing under rigid rules,Land this has had a very big impact upon 
youth. 

The oljasnigof education, of work and leisure is subject to or 
Jhe-T^foduct of these rigidities. With respect to formal education, 
we ^tart .with none at all for the young child. Then all of a sudden 
we put him into full-time formal schooling for a certain period of 
his life, and tlien drop it altogether again. Formal education as 
the focus of a person's life goes from zero to essentially 100 p^r-^ 
pent to 2ero d^ain. Then comes work. All of a.^ sudden, we tell 
people "you are now going into work," and they tl\en are im- 
mersed in work until at a certain age they are out of it 100 per- 
cent.. It is a traumatic experience, both going in and getting out. 
Now in more primitive societies and in agricultural society today, 
you keep on working as long-as you can, less per day, /but you 
still keep working. ' 

Leisure is another element in the pattern. The .preschool child 
can be said to have a great deal of leisure. Then you put him in 
school and reduce the leisure to a lower level, and then into work 
and reduce it still more. When all of a sudden you retire, it is, jis 
.with the preschooler, full-time leisure again. These changes hap- 
pen to .people- in a single day, in 24 hours. In terms of earnings 
(not income) we start people out with nothing at all. We then all 
of a sudden give them earnings, generally increasing these[through 
"seniority or skill, and then all of a sudden we drop their eaipngs 
again to zero. 

To summarize, I: would therefore say that the first basic prob- 
lem for the people who are in the industrial stream in society is 
that a variety of forces, including government, employers, and 
trade unions, create various kinds of rigid fules and patterns and 
that these rigidities then come to govern people's lives. 

The second 'basic problem, which is closely related- to the lirst, 
is the fact that as compared with preindustrial society, we have 
two extremely difficult transitions built into industrial life. One is 
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the transition from school to work, and the second, which can be 
just as difficult, is. the transition out of work and into full-time 
leisure again at the end of life. These are. two very traumatic 

' experiences of youth and age. 

The third basrc prbblem in this fifth industrial stream is that to 
do well you have to have an institution watching out and'- caring 
for you. The people mside the "care system" are veiy weU taken 

_ care, of, compared with anybody in past history. If you get inside 
General Motors or inside the University of California, for example 
somebody is looking out— taking care of your health, providing 
you your income, and .so on. Those left outside are in a reoUy 
difficult situation, especially the youth. 

Institutional coverage in the industrial stream is inadequate for 
youth as nobody, has a residual responsibility for it. The famUy 
and the school watch out for chUdren and adolescents, but then 
there IS a largely uncovered period. Then one goes into the cor- 
poration or trade unioa or government agency. Wlien one comes 

-out agam, he or she may be covered by some form of income 
usuaUy depending, in the U.S. system, up,on the employer, not the 
government; but nobody is watching out for one as a total human 
beng. So I would say that our industrial stream has these three 
basic problems to it: the rigidity of the rules, the difficult transition 
points, and the inadequate institutional coverage at some points 
in life. 



Problems of Youth 

In aiscussing the. problems of 'youth and employment, I have a 
question about terminology. The word youth, does not -seem ex- 
acUy appropriate, nor do the traditional terms of childhood 
adolescence and adulthood. I think we are seeing the development 
of an in-between stage for which I suggest as a possible qame the 
one used by John R. Gillis in his study. Youth and History, namely 
"young adulthood." It suggests an in-between period which is dif- 
ferent from adolescence and adulthood and for which the temi 
youth docs not fit because it carries the impression of being young 
and.not m charge of oneself. When we are talking about y6ung 
adults, in the sense that they have responsibility for themselves, 
I wonder if we do not need a term which is different from the' 
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•concept of youth and more in the direction of \"youAg adulthoAd." 
' On my second point: the problem of youth, j^irst, t do not th\nk 
one can talk about "?he youth problem" becati»~iLm'^kes a_major 
difference which of my five streams a young pirson is in; To tdlk 
about youth in toto igqores basic factors' such b whifch|strcamiis 
the person in and to what sfrearifctOcs he want to go. I • ; I 

Seconfl,- and related to the first, the nature M youth frobleiiis 
depends on the characteristics by which one defines yo^ng ,pcrsdns 
and the different cells into which one puts thbm. One way of 
looking at people is by age. If you take 16- td 24-year-olds, in 
1970 the chance of a 16-year-old being unemfaloy^d >was IM.S 
percent and of a 24-year-bid, 5.2 percent. So ea(|i y^ar make^ an 
enormous difference. To talk about the 16 to 2f age group /can 
obscure major differences within it. . ' ^' j./ . 

If one looks at youth and employment from the ooint of yiew of 
education, in 1973 those with less than 12 years U educatipn had 
a 15 percent unemployment rate, those with l^y years or more 
under 5 percent. Race is another important factor in the United 
States: in 1970 white unemployment for ages 16 to 24 was 8.6 
percent, compared to 10.6 percent for Hispanic-speaking and 13.6 
percent for blackTThesc rates differ little by sex but do by loca- 
tion. It is better for young males-to be in a rural situation, and 
for young females to-be in an 'urban situation, from the employ- 
ment point of view. To look at several characteristics together,, 
white males with 16 years or more of education had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 3.1 percent in 1973 when the overall rate was 8 or 
9 percent, or otie third the average rate. At the other extreme, in 
the fall of 1975, for black youth who had dropped out of school 
in 1974-75, the unemployment rate was 61.4 percent. Because the 
youth problem from the point of "view of unemployment goes from 
3 percent 'to 60 percent, I question if we pan talk about the prob- 
lem of youth.' It.breaks down into a whole lot of different situations 
which need somewhat different solutions. 



TrOw's Categories 

Martin Trow, a sociologist at the University of California, Berke- 
ley is preparing a paper on the subject of youth which also goes 
into the plurality of problems. He has a schematic presentation ac- 
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cording to which he categorizes youth in foui compartments, as 
shown in Chart I below, on the basis of their financial resources 
and their preparation for industrial life which involves their family 
situation, personaf qualities, schooling, and careet motivation. 

Rrst are "The Advantaged " those that have both the resources 
and the prepiaratioa for life to fit into the{meritocncy,'and for 
tUom one could say there is no problem. 

In the second group are "The Alienated," the young people 
who arc' not being prepared for life, either because of family 
circumstances, personal circumstances, or schooling,, but who have 
financial resources. • 

The .third group comprises **The Disadvantaged," .those who 
-lack the. resources, but are being prepared, for example, cjut of 
what we call **ethniqj^families, to take their place in the merit- 
ocracy. The problem for them, which the Gamete Council and 
the Commission before it largely had addressed, is how. to get 
them the funds needed to do what they want to do. 

Finally, there are *The Deprived," those who have neither the 
wealth nor the resources, the ghetto youth. ; 

For the United, Stages, I would say about 80 percent of Ameri- 
can youth is now in category one. The second category, where 
there are the resources but not the preparation for life, i.e., some 
of the children of the well-to-do and the wealthy, I would estimate 
at less than 5 percent. 



Family 
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Prepa- ation for Life 

Early Education and Socialization 

Adequate Inadequate 
I II 
Adequate The Advantaged The Alienated 



Inadequate 



III 

The Disadvantaged 



IV 

The Deprived 



Martin Trow, "Reflections on Policies for Youth," paper prepared for the 
Conference on Young People in Contemporary Industrial Society, Ditclilcy 
Park, England, October 1976. ' 

Another 5 percent have adequate preparation for life, but not yet . 
enough resources from either private or public sources; this cate- 
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. gory is a residual and disappearing one. The fourth-category — the - 
ghetto youth with no resources and no preparation — I estimate at 
maybe 10 percent or more. 

When one considers sclvtions to the so-called youth problem, 
they dearly are much more complex" than the terra "youth" im- 
plies, whether you take the five streams or the niraierotis statistical 
cells or Martin Trow's four categories. 

Having said that there is no such thing as the youth problem, I 
shall be quite inconsistent and discuss solutions to it. For this I 
return to the concept of transition points, and these are. depicted 
in Chart II below. The bottom triangle depicts childhood in which 
the individual is initially almost totally dependent for environment 
on the parental family and the school, at first mainly the family. 
As one goes further through childhood, the peer group becomes 
more important as do the media, and then in young adulthood the 
experience of work increasingly takes over along with the creation 
of a nev/ family structure. 

When you look for solutions — and some of the problems may 
have no solutions— I would say that you ought to look first of " all 
at the family, because it is the family that gets people, into the 
streams of life and gives thein the motivation to move. on. The 
Coleman study and many others confirm that tlie way people get 
started in life makes an enormous difference in what happens later. 
Second^ the combination of work and education through part-time 
courses and work, and through apprenticeship jobs is the second 
crucial area to explore. And third is how to get some kind of an 

\ institutional structure that will be a residual base for youth and 
enable it .40 be covered by institutional care. In the U.S. context 
that means looking particularly at two places; first, hijgher educa- 
tion in its totality and the comtnuhit$ colleges in particular, and 
second, some kind of a service corps,\bf a combination of the two. 
I am convinced that we have to start building in some institutional 
base for young people, some institution in between the parental 
family, and compulsory schooling and the work institutions, and 
the best I can see are community colleges and a -uiid of service 
corps. = ^ ^ - 

, R^dities 

So far we have been talking about capitalism, western capitalism, 
particiilarly the American version. I would suggest that the prob- 
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km of the tendency toward rigid i^es is universal in industrial 
societies and ir&erent in their logic/ whatever kind of industrijilism 
it may be, whether capitalism gy' eastern communism or western 
comnixmism. The colonial industrial societies put in their ri^d 
rules, too. Technology is the .basis of rigidities for all kinds of 
industrial societies. 

In terms of the institutional coverage of youth, both eastern and 
western communism have it, although we might not approve of the 
particular institutional coverage. A lack of institutional coverage 
is not inherent in industrialism, but tends to be the case in capital- 
ism with its emphasis upon individualism. A society l-^ised more 
upon state than private initiative is more likely to haye institutional 
coverage of yoiith and age. In comparing systems, if one divides 
the more developed industrial worid into capitalism, of which there 
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are many, many varieties, and eastern and western communism, and 
there are also many varieties of them, I would say that China prob- 
ably handles the transition problems, both of youth and age, better, 
than other industrial societies. It is impressive how the Chinese have 
put work and education together. At the age 6^ three, the young 
people start working in the garden and also in the factory, and 
they do more work with more responsibility as time goes on. So 
there never is the dichotomy of schooling versus work. The two 
go together the whole way along. Also, in terms of the aged, the 
Chinese make good use o^ them. Block committees see to it that 
the older people are given something that they dan keep on doing. 
There are, of course, however, heavy human costs in terms of loss 
of personal liberty within tie Chinese system. 

So I would say that while the problem of rigidity is inherent in 
all industrial systems, the problem of lack of institutional coverage 

^is more inherent in capitalism than in socialism or communism. 
But the problem of . the transition .depends not so much upon 

. wlife^er it is capitalism or communism, but upon the particular 

. poliaes of the system. ^ 

One^final word, and this is just a suggestion. Thrrre is a tendency 
in all industrial societies to create a class of outisid^rs. The insiders 
are the people in the weU-cared-^or system, the productive people 
inside the big agencies of production and government. Unless it is 
deliberately combatted, there is a terJency to turn the youth and 
aged people into outsiders because both arc outnide the economic 
process. It is bein^ inside the economic process that makes one an 
insider, whiither a worker, a manager, owner, or something else. 

Unless, one does sc^mething about it, the many people in the/ 
undesirable jobs in the structureless market and in the culture of 
poverty are outsiders. And I would estimate for the United States 
today, assuming one third of youth as being put outside by choice 
or necessity, most of the ^ged, and the people m the structure- 
less market and the culture of poverty, that about one-third of our 
people woidd have to be put'ia the outsider categor>'. One third 
of the. nation. One of the great tasks is how to reduce that one; 
third of outsiders and not just the\youth component within it. It 
takes an attitude toward man and toward society, not just to<^lve 
the youth problem, biit to solve what \th a larger part of, and that 
is the outsider problem: people, outside or -not fully integrated into 
the organized productive process. 



SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF VOUTH: 
PRESSURES, REACTIONS, EXPECTATIONS 
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We are faced today with what is called a '*crisib of civilization." 
Some aspects of this crisis were outlined \)y Harian Cleveland in 
his excellent essay, Americas not-sq-Manifest Destiny, presented 
at the Library of Congress Symposium on the American Revolution 
last May. Today among all age groups there is a lack of agreement 
and deep eonccrn about the basic values of society. Even when 
some consensus exists, there are discrepancies between the state- 
ment of valucs^/and^how they are implemented, between principle^ 
and action. This' situation contributes to the generation gap. Th^ 
young people, not yet involved in the compromises of soeietal life,^ 
and observing these di,<prepanj:ies, mistrust our democratie institu- 
tions or, at least, come to e.xpect little, of theml Under the circum- 
stances and given also the rapidity t)f change iil the advanced 
societies, no wonder we see such a flourishing of countereultures, 
cynicism, withdrawal, violence and permissiveness aVnong today's 
youth. \ 

These circumstances have" produced an ominously iwide genera- 
tipn.gap not only within the family but manifested also in education, 
" eulturc, the chtlreh, economic "life, and trade unions. In this connec- 
tion two phenomena must be noted. First, many adults, especially 
teachers and parents, have a sense of guilt, and therefore go* along 
with and even support the new youth culture. Secondly,, a sociologi- 
eal theorem, the self-fulftlling prophcty, has an important impact; 
the youth become niolded by others' perceptions of Ihem. This is 
not to suggest that the youtli phenomenon is not rcai, by(^that 
perception helps to shape reality or to acec^ierate existing trends. 

Youth Shdpes^w Culture 

Mahy. observers cha^fbterize the "generation gap*' as a revoit or, 
at least, as an antagonistic behavior on the part. of the youth against 
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the older generation. It sfiould be stressed that this is true only fDr " . . 
small minorities of activists. Most young, people-^re notable for their 
kindness and their thoughtful. relationship with oldt people. The 
generation gap should not be considered; as a "str.iggle. between ^ 
generations, as a new version in our cpi>sumer society of.tl\e clas^ 
struggle, as alleged by many writers, iii'wtiich youth, is considered' ^ 
as a new class. This is a sociological misapprehension. Instead, the ' 
generation gap consists essentioUy in thi fact that the young peopte, 
while typically considerate in their woik and family relationsliips/ • 
at the same time are going quietly. their own \va?< building up^new 
cultural values and patterns. These involve new roles for men and 
women in sexual relations,, family life, .'and work relations. This is • • 
the quiet revolution; it. is ^ revolution because the process is rapid- ' 
It is influencing an increasing number of adults because* oFthei:* 
own disenchantment with the traditional values ariti goals of life. 
Youth is shaping*a new culture for the future.^ 

Critical to the new culture is a redefinition of the concepts of 
work, success, and happiness. The notion of a successful career as 
continuing advancement and promotion through a^competitive pro- 
cess iS'losin5'ground.^Muoh more value is being placed on leisure 
time, security and self-fulAilment in wlS>rk, and less on individual 
advancement and a high income. Moreover, success in life should 
not be judged mainly by professional accomplishment, but on the 
basi^^of broad personal growth and experience in many fields of 
life. This new approach toward work, success and happiness reflects 
yd^th^s concern with equality; they oppose ah nnjustihable inequali- 
ties and discrimination, a cultural value" with important political 
consequences. • ^ ^ , V? 

Youth's view that_ii:ork should be regarded as a junction and 
not as a competitive pwcess-\\'mQ[\ defines social status, is changing 
the quality oMfe; It implies significant consequences periling to 
the problems of y rjth and education: 

—young people are disinclined to study for vocational 
goals only; 

education should also prepare a person for the fruitful 

use of leisure time and satisfying interpersonal rela- 
tionships; \ . * 

curricula shouk^have a balance between general, ^ 

humanistic education and practical, *'ocational training; 
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• — ^youth aspires to an education linking theoreticial knowl- 
edge and action. ^ 

/jjiother consequence of the ne\V attitude of youth is that they 
are itnore open to global probl^ems, as Harlan Cleveland has stressed. 
They are concerned about peace^ the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the preservation of the biosphere, and the needs of the 
poOr, thus underscoring the importance of including such "global 
proOTCnir/ as new "dimensions" in educatiobal curricula. 

The*f:ew youth culture and world situation also require that 
youth be educated to cope with uncertainty. We live in a changing 
world where accurate forecasting is impossible; People should 
therefore be educated to make reasonable and responsible choices, 
to be inner-directed and open-minded in a pluralistic society. What 
is called for is self-directed learning rather than traditional trans- 
mission of knowledge. Such an approach requires true democracy 
in education. 

Employment 

Turning to the problem of employment, jv^ajor reason for youth's 
dissatisfaction with work is the mismatch between educational pre- 
paration with" the demands of wcrpk.. Methods for forecasting em- 
ploynient needs have failed globally. The abilities defined by the 
certification of terminal studies do not correspond enough, either 
technically or in numbers, to employment needs and opportunities. 
Moreover, prediction is ineyitihly inadequate because of the time 
lag between processes of decision making on studies and changes 
in the economy. When education is revised to meet iiew needs, the 
p/oducts of tliis adaptation some three lo fiye years later face a new 
configurai^on of .needs in the economy.'^This situation, tolerable in 
alsituation of rapid economic growth which permits, more flexibility 
in the den^and and supply of labor, becomes dramatic in a situation 
of substantial unemployment. As Clark Kerr has pointed out, it 
plroduces a larget number of "outsiders'' (misfits and unemployed). 
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To match carefully prescribed educational programs, credentialed 
through ccrrifi:cation, to technically defined employment options 
. involves "specialization" both in studies and work. 'Ijntil recently 
specialization has been associated with security, status, and prestige. 
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Although the myth is now seen to be illusory in practice, it con- 
tinues to be observed. Nevertheless, a growing consensus is emerg- 
ing on a new and opposite approach: that the articulation of educa- 
tion and work is facilitated not through specialization, but through 
the greatest possible flexibil-^' in bofli. This finding appears in 
Europe 2000, in reports for ilic Council of Europe and in the report 
x)f the OEGD study group chaired by Clark Kerr. 
' The consequences arc o'n »ous: 

.^ne degree will give access to several different voca- 
tional possibilities ' a given level; 
— one vocational } vijl be accessible through several 
• kinds of degree; 

— the formal value of degrees will diminish and experi- 
ence will be crcdentialed; ^ . ^ 
— certification will be rr.ore Individualized, responding 

to more personal options; 
s—for all occupations this ficxibilitv will need at entry to 
work a period for the reciprocal ada;jtation of the more 
gencr^ skills learned through formal study and the. 
narrower skills acquired in practical work. This initial 
- step in working life calls for close cooperation between 
the educational institutions and private and public 
enterprise, and will become . a new segment of the edu- 
cational system which operates within the enterprise; , 
— this new. flexibility will also require the integration in 
. the* period of formal study of counseling and guidance 
so that the student C5in make informed choices based 
? on a full awareness of his aptitudes and goals and oc- 
cupational options available; 
— counsicling and guidance should be available not only 
to facilitate initial vocational choices, but also for later 
decisions on possible career chaogi^s and the educa- 
jj tional and training, options needed fSFsuch changes , 

as a part of lifelong education. ^ 
Such^a recurrent education process will be mqre responsive to 
personal aspirations, and, consistent with the new value system of 
' youth, will stfengthen autonomy and "self-fulfillment. This process 
must, however, be reconciled with the expectation for job securijy. 
Although there is no necessary contradiction between greater work 
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fo'^^Zf—^^^ ^'S^^^^ons wiU be required 

to protect employment on an individual basis, either through law 
. or soaal agree-m^ts. """"sh law 

.: Jhzre: remains a fundamental priblem. WiU pub»c and private 
' ? ^P'"'" "^''^^ is -dispensable to mod^^ 

' Si . T ° °' P-"*^' ^° the recruitment, dt 

.^nussal and promotion of workers? Wifj these enteq)rises eallV 

^ participation m decision making of iheir workcTsV At present k is 
A mamly a matier-^f lip ..ervi.e. Should th. manager. beU ve iiJt a 
-more flexible use of human skills Imposes too high a'co t Sey 
^might resort lo new labor-saving investments to cut back S usfof 
qualified workers and automate their operations even more No 
new or b^d in icself, thp accompanying Lge technologiTuifm 
Pk^yment might well become a crisis of the industrial sysfem, aXi^s 
hard y compatible with thenew social goals of^society for yo^r ' 
fact h?fr' "^f.^f °f is fundameutaUy influenced liy "the 

S even '^^"^ ^« real societal 

• ^°"eh y6ung people now mature earlhx. physiolo'gically 

U^an som^ years ago The main charactdi-istics of the youth /cultu e 
mclude: separation from the adult working world through education 
^djhrough an emphasis on leisure- and consUmption! the' impor- 
'rc^a^d'r^'^"^-'"^ mass media; longer economic/depend- 
ency and, for many,T,ro]onged4ermal education which ke^p young 

arHV""" r °' °u "^P°°^*l« social relations re^y 

are, Herein Ues the failure of education. , It is not pure chance ^It 
the widemng generation gap paraUeled the rapid e^p^nsion^n edu 
cation after World War Two. The isolation of'youth in coUeges vir- 
tually; assures that they become conscious of their separate sftusTn 
society: Apphed to a sociaUy heterogeneous mass, Ms "sepaSn" 
system is fraught with disaster. ' I P'^i'mon 

t.nfc""'^' f °^ "^'^ ^'S^" education insUfu- 

Uons were democratized in many respects, and. students were 
granted ^eater participation in decision malting. However, these 
changes did not affect the essential "separatiV" frcim society of 
L°omth'trT«;.'' surprising .hat >oung people 

system and their own artificial and ambiguous statils; ambiguous 
because they learn. a without reaUy being, so \he motivation to 
Jeain is very weak. As a tonsequence of this situatibn 
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ciple is emerging to bridge the gap between education and work, 
the principle of alternation. . •„ ti,^ Wp<:tpm 

. One should recaU that in the traditional socieUes in the Western 
world until the nineteenth century, the transition from childhood to 
■ IduU Me the bridge between education and work, was very short. 
MuLuon a^d apprenticeship for work were mingled dunng child- 
hood S the chUd's relationship ikside the family because the fam- 
Twar^so production unit, ll grandfather the Patnarch wa 
sLXneously the teacher and (he boss, and his sons^and the 
v^^^ms ass stants. This system cbuld not produce the "outsider. 
Twhom SU Korr spoke, as there were functi^s or eve^one no . 
matter how disfavored by birth. Now t more affluent families are. 

morHhey expect their children to go into higher. educaUon 
Simile s of Lir personal motivation. Conversely, those disfavored 
bv binh become "outsiders," if they cannot gain admission to higher 
education because of low ability or socioeconomic staUis. 

Alternate Educational Approaches 

Alternation as a new way to solve the educational ^"^ J^^^WrSe 
work" problems of the crucial age-group from 16 to 19 involves the 

^""""^i^'qual time devoted to studies (rcinvigorated alo^^^ , • 
principles already described) and to real work m pn-. 
. / . vate or public enterprises; this can foUow difierent for- 
mulae: daUy, weekly, monthly or by trisemesters or. ^ 

_TWs work should be socially prot&ted through a des- , 
: ' ignated percentage of positions,\quitable salaries, spe- 

cial social security provisions, trade union membership 
, and the availability of funds to support the alternating 
educational experience and relate it to the needs of 

\ -JriSon'and guidance for young workers to help 
\ them make informed choices relating to theiT educa- 

\ tiorial and work aspirations. . .u 

it pr Lnt too much time is alloc.>cd for formal study at th sec^. 
ondkry and higher education levels as.a consequence of the tradi 
Sonceptlhat young people need to accumulate a given stock of 
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knowledge. This concept has become obsolete because of rapid 
• changes in the stock of knowledge and in the knowledge needs of 
• our rapidly changing world. Education today should focus on meth- 
ods of thinking and acting, the mastery of technical or cultural sym- 
bolic languages, a . solid foundation in basic disciplines (str*Tural, 
. not encyclopedic), and the ability to cope with categories of cpn- 
cepts and operations. This perspective changes totally the time frame 
for formal education, and allows time for complementary work. " 
To conclude: an advantage of the alternation scheme is that it 
. makes it possible to include progressively in formal education pe- 
; riods of paid work supervised by educational institutions, and to 
. offer to workers an expanding opportunity for periodic career- 
related formal'study. Such an arrangement should be the vehicle of 
more flexibility. It could also stimulate a rethinking of the structural 
classification of our current scientific knowledge as. a basis for trans- 
forming higher education. While this would be a very ^bitious 
project, its importance and urgency relate directly to the new cul- 
ture, and to the need to redcOne the relationship betweeii educa- 
tion and v/ork and to bridge the gap between them as well as the 
generations. 



EDUCATION AND WORKING LIFE 
Jan SzczepaDski 



tet me begin with a story. In an English village there was a bell- 
ringer who was illiterate. When the church council discovered that 
he was illiterate, he was simply lired. So he took his small savings 
and went ^o London. Coming, to the city he wanted to buy ciga- 
rettes, but in the streets he walked through there was ho tobacco 
shop. So next day he got a license and opened a tobacco shop in 
the area, i^fter several yeare, he became a big businessman and 
very rich. To celebrate his sixtieth birthday, he gave a party and 
one of his guests said, "Sir, how successful you have been while, 
being ilJiterate. Just imagine what you could have achieved having 
at'least some school education," "Yes sir," he responded. "I would 
still be a bellringer in a small village." 

Although this story may be apocryphal, it is apt. In some soci- 
eties education places a man in a fixed position without giving him 
much opportunity for social mobility. A central problem with re- 

, gard to education and working life is therefore what is the impact 
of education on a person's life? How does education determine 
employment? ' 

The most general definition of education is a process in which 
a man is prepared for something, for example to be a scientist or 
an athlete. I distinguish four processes: 1 ) growth as ^blogical 
and 'psychological process of developmerr: through geiiitically de- ' 
termined traits; 2) the impact of the environment, physical,- S9cial 
and cultural modifying and shaping the process of growth; 3) so- 
cialization — a spontaneous process of learning, the adjustment of 
the child to social and cultural demands; and 4) education as the 
focmatipn of the human personality according to an e^lucation ideal 
by interaction between educator and pupil. Education consists of 
teaching scientific knowledge and patterns of behavior, and form- 
ing ways of thinking, attitudes, aspirations, and the like. When 
we $peak of tlie impact of education, must not forget that these " 

four processes are all interconnected, and that the changes in bio- 
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logical growth, or in the tolal environment, or in socializaiion may 
also have effects on education in the narrow mcanmg of the term. 



Importance of Work ^ ' 

In, analyzing life experience, and following' here the lines traced by 
Stephen Bailey,- we have to enumerate what human hfc consists ot : 
sleeping, eating, working, family life, bringing lip children pol.t. • 
cal, religious and cultural activity, health care and care of illness, 
recreation and leisure, hobbies, civic activity, comxnunity We, 
voluntary association, fighting friends and enemies, helping others, 
daydreaming and mcditatrng. Out of thii .pectruin we will tiy to 
find those.activities which arc linked wLa work. Why is work so 
. important? Because it is purposeful activity, whether paid or un- 
paid A job gives one a sense of life, and locate?,a- man or woman 
in a position in society. It gives status, prestige, and economic 
security. It is a basis for most of the other activities in hfe and 
influences behavior iii most other fields. . ^ • u 

Of what does work activity consist and what skills do jobs re- 
quire? Professional or vocational skills to handle relations between 
colleagues, superiors and.subordinatbs,. to handle the process of. 
career promotion,' to participate in decision making and manage- 
ment, to shape a work ethic and attitudes toward v/o^k, and 
to help workers identify the life goals of their jobs. Now what k,nd 
of education-can ensure that work can secure the self-fulfiUment 
of the personality in work and life and make the workers produce 
live aad useful to the communities where they hve? What is the 
role of the family, sJhools and other social organizations in trans- 
forming the annuatcrop of babies in a society 15 to 20 yearsjater 
into a body of skilled, educated, independent individuals aWe to 
" . handle their jobs and their social and economic situation, and to 
contribute to the growth of society? ,. ^ , 

At the school level this task involves both the formahzed teach- 
ing and purposive efforts of teachers to form character, attitudes, 
and values, and the nonformalizcd' impact of peer groups, the • 
administration, libraries, sports, and extracurricular activities. In 
the vast literatjire on >hc crisis of the schools in civibzed societies, 
one of the most frequently repeated criticisms is that the schools 
(higher education included) do not prepare the students for work 
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and life, that there is a dish?irmouy between the content of school 
curricilila and the content oi-W.-jJC and life. 

Education should be a preparation of the child for adult life. 
But in many books we /md the assertion that there is growing scp-. 
aration between life in the schools and real life outside schools. 
It is .alleged that schools develop their own patterns of behavior 
and value systems which are different from those in the postschool 
life of adults. I do not, however, intend to analyze this literature 
on underachieving schools, on deschooling society, arid the like. 
It is well known. Rather, let me outline how things are in Poland. 

Education for Work in Poland 

. ■ , > ' 

We also have a school crisis, as every self-respecting society has 
had in the late sixties and eariy seventies. The main features of 
this crisis have been a growing discontent, with school education 
and complaints on the part of the managers in the economy that 
the education system produces graduates who ate ill-prepared for 
jobs that they lack the proper motivatiori and -.attitudes, knowl- 
edge' and skills. Politicians pointdd'to the lack of appropriate 
/ideological and political attitudes and to Uie undue selfishness of 
graduates. They -are not sufficiently socially minded. 

In 1971 a committee was set up to prepare a report on the state 
of education and to recommend reforms in the school system in 

■ order to enhance its educationaf effectiveness. Without goirig into 
detaU on how the committee went about its task and its activities, 

. I shall describe how in Poland we have tried to solve the problem 

of the relationship between school education and working life. 
: ". First an attempt was made to. analyze what life in contemporary 

■ society requires- from individuals in aU the various aspects and 
: fields of activities. Then w^ ar^alyzed the curricula of aU types and 

levels of schools: what is the real content of teaching, what knowl- 

■ edge au'-l skills are the schools really giving their graduates. For 
compvi^S'^'u WR used tlis analyses of work required in various jobs 
undcnakea by scicntisis in sociologj', psychology, etc., and com- 

;: pared tiieir findings with the content of curricula in schools pre- 
paririg for these jobs. . , . . 1 . 

It is significant that the evolution of Uie cumcUla in the last 
hundred years has been steadily in one direction— to enlarge the 
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scope of academic knpwledgc and to diminish the teaching of the 
arts of life. The schools which started in our fprebearers' time with 
the aim of teaching the arts of life are being concerted in the con- 
temporary world^p the teaching of academic knowledge only. In 
my opinion, the Contemporary crisis in schools consists in iheir 
slowly but stea|!ii|y giving up teaching about life to other institur 
tions. Henri Janne has already emphasized the vast flow of infor-. 
matlon which comes to students from the mass media, fa; .:iiy life, 
peer groups, economic institutions, political propaganda, and so on; 

What are the consequences? School is dali and uninteresting: 
It trcs io give out too much knowledge. 7 he graduates forget 
about 80% ot what they learned one year alier their school leav- 
ing examinations. Morcoveir scieniiiic and technological progress 
makes some of the school learning obsolete in a few years. Most 
of the real advances of science and technology in industrial, space 
and military [research are classified and unknown to the higher 
education teachers. As scientific and technological progress keeps 
changing thp content of work, graduates leaving school in 1976 
are expected to change the content of their jobs three or more 
times in the course of their lives. 

More aitd more, educatiofrter jobs is mpving from the formal 
education system to the enterprises, first of all to industry, but also 
to other branches of the economy such as the. public services and 
, agriculture. The process of personality formation is also moving^ 
out of the schools, or, more accurately, all the outside institutions 
are having an increasing inifaci on (he role of iht schools in this 
area. ... . I- • ' ' . - 

Coordinated System of Education 

The solution for all this is a coordinated educational system. 
Schools cannot alone master the situation and.overconie their- 
crisis. The sources of the crisis are not within schools but outr-ide, 
in the relation between schools and society. Educafional reform 
should begin with changes in ^ all those outside fordes (political, 
economic, administrative) which determine thd functioning of *the 
school system. A coordinated system of education must qbtain the . 
cooperation of all the institutions contributing to the formation of 
human personality: the family, schools, enterprises, cultural insti- 
tutions, research institutions, and more. ' , 
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My conclusion is that the schools alone, including higher educa- 
tion, are not in a position to. prepare an individual to fully partici- 
pate in ail aspects of the life of society, not even in all aspects of 
exercising a profession. The gap beWecn life in schools and adult, 
life is >yideiiing as more and more institutions take over the tasks 
of the fonrial education system. The solution seems to me to be 
to shorten the school education and, build up a system of life-long 
learning, using the qducational resources of all societal institutions' 
and forms of life. 



EDUCATION AND EMPLCOTMENT 
IN IRAN 



FarhangMehr . 



Olir seminar discussions have served to reaffirm my conviction 
that categorizing countries as developed and. developing is, at least 
for educational purposes, both unrealistic and even misleading. It 
. is unrealistic because the historical, cultural, social, and economic 
forces that have conditioned the educational systems in countries 
in each category differ so basically that clumping them together is 
not- meaningful. It is misleading because such grouping of nations 
suggests that similar solutions can be found for problems in each 
group, and thiy Is not true. WhUe agreeing with Frank Sutton that 
the problems of developing countries are different from those of 
industrial countries, I wish to emphasize that those problems differ 
•greatly among the developing countries. Let. me illustrate with the 
^pcrience of Iran. 

^^-ft«L4ippu]atiori of Iran , is now 32 million. The annual rate, of 
populatiSi-5>wth has been 3%, a high figure which shows that 
population control measures have not yet been very successful. 
In 1971, the annual unemployment rate was 2.4%, whUe seasonal^ 
unemployment was 8.5%.„From .1966 to 1971, the acUve popu- 

' lotion of Iran increased by 1.6% per annum. During the same 
period, the proportion of the population actively employed de- 
clined from 30.2% to 28 7%. This is a low figure compared with 
the industrial countries, e.g., 44% in West Germany in 1970, 
42% in France in 1971, and 51% in Japan fn 1970. Contributing 
to this low figure have been the age structure, the low level of 

" female participation in the work force, the ever-increasing school 
age population, and the limited opportunities for secondary school 
leavers and dropouts to find jobs. 

^ Shortage of Professionals, Technicians 

Among the gaps and disparities between the education of the 
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youth and jobs ift Iran arcr-the^ollowing. First, cortrar^ to the 
situation in miiny industrial countries, we do not hcve educated 
unemployment, at least at the level of university grr duates. vur 
problem is not lack of jobs\but a shortage of qualifn^d personrifel 
arid skilled manpower to occiipy those jobs. To remedy the situa-^ 
tion the government has launcH^d a program of impcrting foreign 
professionals and skilled technicians, which in turn has given, rise 
to many ^social and economic complications. One is the language 
barrier. Doctors imported to work in the rural, areas and villages 
cannot converse with the people. Foreign techniciansl cannot com- 
municate with workers in the factories. i / 

To illustrate the gravity of the shortage .of professionals, there 
are only 10,800- physicians for the 32 million [population of Iran. 
The uneven geographical distribution of mcdijral p(irsonnel aggra- 
vates the si tuation. In north Teheran there is {one idoctor fpr^200 
to 250 people. However, in some provinces, dg., Kurdistan, there 
is only one doctor for each 15,000. The situation ^-is worse rc^jard- 
ing dentists and nurs(?Sf of whom at mOst ther^ are 4,600 and 
5,200 respectively for the whole country. j 

The second major shortage area is that of yocsltional technicians 
and skilled manpower. Its ratio to the total fialjot force is 4.6%. 
The corresponding figure in the United States and Great Britain is 
8.6% and in Canada 10%. It the quality of /these technician? is 
taken into account, Ihe figure for Iran woula be sjLill lover. Short- 
ages also exist in managerial and high-^evel /administrative person-^^ 
nel. Thus, we still can expand universil^y enrallments and the num- 
bers of universities, provided they ar© in the shortage fields. - 

The second point to stress is that educated unemployment exists 
at the level of secondary school leavers. Again this is not because 
of a shortage of jobs, but because of an exces^s expansion of sec- 
ondary schpols. They have produced an army of youths who have 
a general secondary education but no job skills and whose only 
ambition is to enter university , and to emerge with that magical 
piece of paper called a university degree. The annual increase in 
university places being far below the increase in secondary grad- 
uates, the chances of such ambitions being realized becomes, dim- 
mer, and dimmer each year. A study made by the Ministry of Labor 
shows that the rate of unemployment for secondary school .leavers- 
exceeds that of elementary school leavers, but that there is almost full 
employment of university graduates. 
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During the last few years the immense shortage of technicians 
and skilled manpower on the one hand, and the excess of second- 
ary school leavers on the other have prompted the education 
planners to direct their attention to expanding vocational ^j^chools. 
The. number of such schools during the last nine years has in- 
creased from 1C9 to 508, with a student population rise from 
15,000 to 134,000. The number of graduates of vocational sdiools 
nine years ago was 3,200. Last year it was 13,000v The, nuWiber 
of secondary ^chools during the same period increased 1 by only 
10 or 12, although the number of secondary school students went 
up by 42%. Tlie number of secondary school leavers "rose from 
35,000 nine years ago to 96,000 last year. 

Ovcr;16% of the secondary school graduates were already em- 
ployed people, working mainly in the public sector where there is 
considerable underemployment. This is a feature of public ^employ- 
ment in the- developing countries, arid results in these employees 
haSdng the time to takjb evening courses and pursue, their quest for 
a diploma. Another difficulty, which fortunately is now changing 
■ in Iran, is that in the civil service job. positions and salaries are 
. linked to educational qualifications and not to the productivity of 
the individual. "Promotion is usually automatic and if they| have a 
higher qualiiScation they can. get a better job &nd higher salary. 
To encourage more young people in Iran to go to the vocational 
• .schools, the universities )now grant admission to the most able 
graduates from vocational schools to enter the university. Nine 
years ago the vocational schools were divided into five categories: 
industrial, Agricultural, commercial, girls* handicrafts, and secre- 
tarial. They are now integrated into^ two types, industrial and 
agriculture. 

Useful Higher Education 

My third main point relates to the relevance of higher education. 
Although we do not have overproduction of university. graduates, 
we have irrelevant curricula, irrelevant, that is, to the needs o| 
the economy and its preparedness to meet thp existing demands. 
-A study carried put and published by Pahlayi University four 
years ago revealed, much to our embarrassment, that a disconcert- 
ingly high proportion of our graduates who went to the United 
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Stales fo/addilional' professional training were reluctant to return 
ta Iran. The figure for Pahlavi University medical graduates was 
as high as 73%, and for aU medical coUeges in Iran 61%. We 
asked oursdves how we could, jusUfy dcwting major resources to 
training a smaU number of highly qualified physicians, who for that 
very reason were likely to be Idst to our country. Perhaps our 
excessive or even exclusive emphasis on academic excellence,, on 
building our tiniversitics on the pattern of Western universities, 
and< adopting their curriculum had blinded us to -the immediate 
needs of our society. - > . . . 

This new awareness in due course left its mark oh the priorities 
of Pahlavi and then on other universities. During the last four 
years .our Department of Community J^cdicinc launched a series 
of studies to determine the manpower needs and policy priorities 
of health care in Iran, It also started a successful pilot project in 
rural health training which has already been adopted by several.' 
national agencies. The aim of this project is to train young people 
from rural areas in the basic 'skills of preventive medicine and 
pubUc health, and thus fiU the existing gap for certain medical 
services in the remote and scattered rural communities of Iran. . 
A similar project has been initiated by^r veterinary school which 
provides basic training in the tribal areas to young people in the 
prevention and treatment of diseases of the animals on which their 
economy and indeed their livelihood so heavily depend. 

Our "barefoot doctor project'* was prompted by the current and 
projected serious shortage of doctors and auxiliary medical workers 
in Iran. On the basis of the rate of growth of population, the rate 
of production of doctors at our universities, and the anticipated 
br^n drain, we found out that the medical personnel situation will ^ 
. be much worse in the future. At Pahlavi- University we found that 
people withUrec or four years of training can diagnose and treat 
95% of the common discascs.-^Thc seven- or eight-year program 
to train a fully qualified doctor or specialist is not needed. Hence , 
we take, for example, secondary school leavers and give them the 
shorter ti;aining. The main thing important ta teach them is to 
— ^-^idcntify what diseases they should not treat bii^ refer to hospitals 
or medical specialists. For ordinary illnesses they can prcscrUje a 
medicine withoift any harm. A pilot project carried out fo/ two; 
years in several villages showed, that in 99% . of the cases , people 
with two years of training, iom with only one, were correct in 
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their diagnoses and in iheir prescriptions. ;Ori:.. the basis of this 
experience we are now trying to train auxiliary Health workers, 
: taking elementary . school leavers and aUcmatin^| training with ' 
•practical work in.a sort of sandwich course. . , j; 

Park Kerr in his excellent presentation labbut lyouth referred 
to preindustrial occupations and industrial occupations. In Iran, as 
probably in all developing countries, a majpr problem is the exist- 
ence of a two^scctor economy. On the one hand there arc the tra- 
ditional,. rural,'agriculturai jobs vjlich are mai&ly manual, ill-pajd, 
and Iqw. status. On tbe other h^d, there arc', the j modem sector 
indUstnal jobs in . the cities which offer prestige, j relatively high 
wages; at least compared with- the rural area, sqcutity of employ- 
ment, and more. Education, particulariy higher education, is iscen 
as a vehicle to escape from the erst type of employment to the 
second. According to thq^ most' recent official statistics yearbook, 
tfie urban and rural populations in Iran in 1971 constituted re- 
spectively 41% and 59% of the jvholc population. For 1966 rele- 
vant figures, were respectively 31% and 69%, showing a relative 
increase of 10% in the urban population within five years. 



Education in Rural Areas ! 

Undoubtedly the security, welfare, and education available in^ 

; urban areas have drawn the huge force of undriedycatcd, unskilled 
rural youth flocking into towns in search of a more decent living. 

^'in my judgpicnt the gap separating this uprooted, alienated and 
unprivileged group from- the mainstream of the changing economy, 
is as wide and worthy of attention as the gap between the univer- 
sity graduate or secondary graduate and the job market. To rem-' 

^ edy the-situation,. in the last decade we have conceritiatcd.on im- 
proving living and economic conditions in the ru'ral affeasi In the 

■^^ducation field we have (treated special '/moving tribal elementary 
schools," schools on wheels. The moving schools travel with tl^e 
tribe, but if the tribe stays .in one place for two wceks; 0r: rfiore, a 

- tent is pitched for the school where the children take'dic^^^^^^^^ 

Hbw often they move it depends on such factors as the climatic 
conditions,' the traditions of the tribe, the size of their herdis of 
. goats or sheep, etc. The schools have boep very successful. This 
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year nine graduates of these schools who later completed sccorid- 
'ary school, were admitted to Pahlayi University. Other graduates 
of the moving schools have been sent to England for a year to 
learn English as an incentive to other students ^in the schools. 
Considering that ~lhe tribal population in Iran comprises 50,000 , 
people, Jlie schools have an important role to play. 

Apart from these special nioviag tribal elementary schools, the 
government has increased the number-- of elementary schools 
throughout the country, particularly in rural areas, from 13,000 
in the year 1965-66 to 22,000 last year. In this period elementary 
school-going children increased from 2 million to over 3- mUliofl, ' 
Md the number of those successfully completing their elementary 
school from 230,000 to 452,000, During the last five years the 
total operating budget for education has been increased more than 
-.four times. The share of higher education has remained relatively 
constant at 42.5%, while the share of the secoi^ary education 
has been raised from 16% to 25% and ^]wLji&<ocalional training^ 
from 3% to 7% . Elementary school has been reduced from 49.5% 
to 30%>. The remainder, 19% five 'years ago and 25.5% last year, 
has been allocated -for combating illiteracy through education 
corps and part-time vocational school^ in rural areas, handicrafts, 
and so on. The development budget for education during the last- 
five years has been increased 6.6 Umes. The respective percentages" 
for^ different levels education are as follows: elementary from 
31.4% to 12.9%; secondary 2.8% to 15.1%; vocational from 
21% to 27.9%; and higher education from 37.4% down to 
30.5%. Thus, although higher education expanded absolutely, as 
a-percentage ofvthe total education expenditure it has remained 
constant or even decreased. Priority has generally been given to 
vocational and secondary schooling. • 

A notable change, my fourth point, is. the fact that tlie job mar- 
ket has attracted the most highly qualified and able young people 
to the private sector during the last three to four years. This is 
V l>ecause of the high investment made by this sector and the high 
salaries it offers. This is a very good sign for the economy. Be- 
cause of the wage differential in Iran between secondary sehoci 
and university graduates and also between skilled and unskilled 
manpower, everybody tries to obtain a university degree. The ini- 
tial salary offered to an instructor or assistant professor at the 
university is 3.5 limes the salary of a secondary school teacher. 
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Jo 'stop this brain drain and bring our graduates home fiom 
"^.abroad we raised academic salaries. But now petro-dollar invest- 
vments in the private sector produce the highest salaries, and the 
; public sector cannot corapete. It is a vicious circb but at least is 
^ bringing market foites to bear on Ihc Jtraditionai link between 
; higher education qualificado^^s and salaries in the public sector. 
In an attempt to acb>ve greater social justice and equality of 
opportunity in education, two >.ars ago secondary and higher 
educadon (as with elementary education) were made tuidon free. 
Students pay no tuidon fees," and university students receive main- 
tenance allowance on condition that they ;iT^dertake work in 
Iran, whedier in the private or public sector, jfcr twice the number 
t)f years of dieir university studies. This is to insure that no tal- 
^ entcd person is prevented from-pursuing higjhei education for fi- 
nancial reasons. But the system remains selective aiid compeddve. 

Also, in order to minimize the differences ill environmental con- 
ditions, and to make equality more liieaniiigfid, . special quotas 
have been set for tfie most able students in jsecdndary schools in 
cities or villages which have inadequate educational facilities. 
These r^tudents are selected by the Ministry! in conjunction with 
local audiorities and are sent to die better isecondary schools in 
die larger cities. All expenses are paid by the| government so as to 
enhance their chance^ to enter university. Undoubtedly all diese 
changes in the educ onal system will inctease the number of. 
^ educated people, and the job market will have to be molded and 
developed in a manner to accommodate thej skills and resources 
for the workforce. . 
To conclude^ 

(1 ) There is no or little educated unemployment in Iran among 
university graduates. Unemployment is more at the secondary 
school level. Thisjs hot so'^much because lof want of jobs but 
because secondary school graduates have leariaed liltic of practical 
utility, litUe to match their high job expectations. 
. (2) Tiiere is a pronounced shortage of skilled manpower in 
certain fields, such as community health, middle-level i. chhology, 
: administration, and teaching. 1 
/ (3) Higher education curriculum is more oriented to the 
. needs and demands of developed countries than of the develop-" 
.ing..The result i^ a growing body of overqiialified professionals - 
. vulnerable to the international brain drain market, as well as pro- 
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fessionals ili-prepared to respond to the social °^^ds pf contem- 
tSTary Iran. We musKy to establish a .more effecUve bnk between 
Se worlds of learning ^doing, between W^"^^^"'^^;^^.^"'^ 
the needs of the economy?^cse gaps cannot be bndged without 
1 reappraisal of the basic Aucs underlying public expenditures 
on education and priSriUes in the whole process of economic de- 
velopment, social jusuce and the redistribution of ^"""^'^^^ ^^""^ 
oppJrtuniUes. Because of its high share of national cxpendjtur 
on education and its potential role as an instrument of national 
development, higher education cannot and should not be permit- 
ted to produce irrelevant or redundant manpower at tiic expense 
of the many youtii and- adults who have no access to any form 



of education. . ™ „f 

(4) The expansion of secondary schools prcpanng an army of, 
youtii witii no other skiU or ambition tiian to enter university and . 
obtain a degree should be reappraised. A greater emphasis should 
be placed on vocational schools and job-oriented education. As 
preparation, both technical and attitudinal, for entenng the job 
market, attempts at reorientation should begin at an ^^a^y levd of 
education. If tiie gap between life and learning is to be bndged, 
tiie process should start at the earUcst level of schoolmg. 

(5) The search for. employment and job selection processes 
involve culturally conditioned behaviors embedded in past ex- 
periences and the dominant values and general attitude toward 
and work on tiie part of tiie youth. They are increasing^ 
aware of and eager to participate in a rapidly growing consumer 
economy with its persistent enticements, drummed from the mass 
media, to buy and enjoy life. The great attraction of stable and 
permanent emplo^'uient, job security, and ^^nl' 
which contrast'sharply with the insecurity, 4ack of .^^^^ 
and frequent loss of livelihood due to natural d.saslei^ m rural 
Iran, cause the rural youth to., move to urban areas with a result- 
ant unemployment as weU as hidden underemployment in the 



rural .areas. ' , , t. ♦ 

(6) In the same Nvay that schools have to undergo' changes to 
accommodate tiie needs of the economy, tiie job marker wul also 
have to be molded and developed in a manner to accommodate 
tiie skiUs and resources of tiic work force. This, point is particu- 
larly important for creating employment opportunities for-under- 
educatcd youtii and adults whose chancer of employment may too 
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;asd|y.be destroyed by an emphasis on caijpital intensive technology 
>r a certificate^ominated employment policy, * 

(7) The present lafge wage differential between the salary 
csio of uriiversity graduates and nondegree holders, irrespective 
)i their productivity, should be changed, thereby reducing the 
jresent enrollment t)ressure on the xmiversity. \ 
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EDUCATION, JOBS AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICES:. 
WHAT DIRECTIONS 
FOR NATIONAL POLICIES? 

Stephen K.Baney 



Doiring the Second World War, I was for a considerable period of 
time the only American pflScer on the island of Cyprus. 1 devel- 
oped a considerable interest in that tiny, tragic, conflict-ridden 
territory. In the late 1950s, when the frajDe Cypriot peace 'dis- 
solved into violence, I found myself in London having lunch with 
Britain's leading Cyprus specialist. We discussed old times and 
finaUy I asked him the ultimate question. What is the solution? 
He looked at me'with that wonderful combination of compassion 
and disdain that Sons of the Empire reserved in those days for 
callow American pretenders to the mantle of worid leadership and 
said, ''Bailey, old boy, the trouble with you Americans is that you 
believe that if there is a problem, there is a solution." 

The discussions "bf the past week have reminded me of this 
important lesson in intellectual maturity. If there is a youth prob- 
lem In -the United States, it may well be that there is no practical 
solution. Costs; structural rigidities of the labor market; the super- 
visory, pedagogic, and administrative burdens of carrying out 
relevant public policies; unacceptable social and economic trade-, 
offs, inflation, tlie job demands associated with the women's libera- 
tion movement; the image of additional unemployed heads of fam- 
ilies; increased competition with the clderiy for jobs; the reluctance 
of youth themselves "to be done good to at"; the disruption of 
recruiting pools for the armed 'services — the$e and other possible 
.consequences and constraint-; may militate against any concerted 
effort to right observable wrongs. 

To complicate matters even further, however, it is not at all 
clear what wrongs are in fact observable — what the problem of 
youth really is. Most of you remember tlie final mimites of the life 
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of Gertrude Stein. "What is the answer?" she asked her lifelong 
friend, Alice B. Toklas. Alice replied, "There is no answer." 
"What then," asked Gertrude, with her last breath, *'is the 

question?" ' ' . 

Clark Kerr gave us a brilliant exposition of the youth problem . 
disaggregated into its myriad diversities. He also concocted some 
heuristic social, geometry to illuminate recurring tendencies . in 
human development and in the social expectations of a capitalistic 
democracy like the United States. The geometry helped to. recon- 
struct some general problems that the disaggregation had already ^ 
dispersed. But Qark was the first to suggest th.at the realities 
behmd the geometry were more complicated ihan the geometry 
itself. And so they. are. Americans no longer look at education as 
sometWag that takes place between age' 6 and 24. The average 
age of Americans attending community coUeges this year . is 29, 
which means that a larger number of citizens above the age of 29 
are enroUed in community college courses. MiUions of pre-school 
kids in America are in nursery schools or in day-care centers that 
have at least some educative components. 

Looking at the adolescent and young-adult years of, say, 14 to 
24, most American youngsters have a fairly elaborate set of op- 
tions involving combinations of. education, peer-oriented recrea- 
tion, and job experience. The latter includes such tasks as news- 
paper delivery, babysitting, short-order cooking at hamburger 
joints, soda-jerking in ice cream parlors, car-wash wiping, un- 
skilled restaurant services, summer highway jobs, yard work in the 
_neighborfiood.Jnlthe cducation^eld, high schools provide educa- 
tional opportunities at least through age 16. Postsccondary edu- 
cation is a real option for millions of young people. Within a 
single decade the number "of enrollments in our more than 3,000 
colleges and universities has doubled from 5,5 million in 1965 
to 11.2 million in 1975. There are at least 12,000 proprietary 
schools in America serving audiiioaal miUions of young people. 
And postsecondary education is available to far more than the 
rich. Federal public assistance in the form of student aid, loans, 
and work-study presently help .2.3 million students. And this 
figure does not include 750,000 students aided through tlie fam- 
ily assistance program of social security and 1 million students 
benefiting from veterans' educational allowances. Nor does it 
include student aid made available through the treasuries of state 
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goyeinmenls and through the philanthropic and internal resources 
of private colleges and universities. Large numbers of students- in 
the United States do not pay the "sticker price" for their educa- 
tion. And, except in proprietary schools even the sUcker price rarelv 
represents the total. cost of a student's education. ■ 

■It has been argued that w(S have artificially separated youth and 
. young adults from intergenerational contaats. But this is only • 
partly true, and in many cases where peer contacts have been 
reinforced at Uie expense of intergenerational contacts, the ex- 
penence has been highly liberating. In personal terms, most tyran- 
nizing m human histon^ has been-suffered in the inlra-familv 
expe.nence. And it -would, I think, te a mistake to romanticize 
apprenuceships. They can smpoth the path to adult occupations 
but the pams, sometimes cruelties and indignities, of fhe appren- 
ticeship system did not begin or end with Charies Dickens 

On the general subsistence front, family support, welfare pay- 
ments, food stamps, intermittent jobs combined with unemployment 
compensation, work-study, student aid, and an increasing variety of 
state and federal work relief and job training programs mitigate real 
hardship tor the overwhelming majority of those young people who 
do not have steady employment. American youth, like aU youth 
bump along with, the normal anxieties of adolescence, but few 
starve, and most of them have almost endless activity options- 
wine, music, sex, TV, radio, records, tapes, motor cars and cycles 
sports, unsystematic wanderings, movies, educa'ioa and training' ' 
ice crctm pariors, magazines, beer paitics, surJing,. drugs, gangs' 

respo«sib.!jiics will coiue soon enough and will iast a long time 

So. the life of youth in America is only pardy structured For 
many.it a highly libertarian. Why should a bunch of over-the-hiU 
elders want to spoil the funVind the largely free ride? If the Chinese 
want to fill up young lives with school, work, and patriotic ceremo- 
maLs that is their business. If the Germans want to subject large 
numoers of young people to tlie strictures and disciplines of appren- 
ticeships, that is up to :.hem. But if a wealthy, country Iii;e the 
United States wants to indulge its young people with a smorgasbord 
of educational opportunities and liberty rian.recreationrj options in ' 
order to protect the adult labor market, provide equality of occupa- 
tional opportunity for wo.men and the elderly, and preserve the pre- 
londitions of a volunteer armed service, why shouldn't it?- Does not 
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ybuthWery resilience make them the ^f\f°l^^;''^''°''''! ] ^ 

political campaign in recent years . f vote / 

^cal leaders to their knees- They have not ^ ^^^^^^^ ■ 
scarcely at aU. What, then, is the problem, or in '^enrua; ^ 
Xm xvhat arc the questions? Surely the issue ' 

. older adolcsccnls o, young '^,^''-*3» '""^om^^^^ u,ban ghettos 
homes— unemployment may be only 3%. in " ,„ 80% 

available. In the higher professions, -j;'-^ -^"^rStio^ 

!nt well as poor: drugs, alcohol, violence, drifting, loneuness 
■ J^^nSes lnatLn Major crimes of violence arc^ largely perpetrated 

rodctyTy-^^ 
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\ '^'^^jr,, shopUfting, and larceny are endeniic. Experiments for 
lacks often reach the demonic and the sadistic. Suicide among 

• young^opleis increasing. Many sensed fundamental uselessness 
and pihposelessness in their lives as the society communicates, to 
them mynad clues that they are not really essential or wanted Per- 

_ggmthj^X nnficld Fisher in .m^KCE-lui3f^n^;^i^on Ameri- 
can. youth: The sense of Uselessness is the severest shock which the 
human system can sustain.". 

Third, the ^superfluity of youth is having the perverse effect of 
makmg our all-voluntecr armed services into a potentially danger- 
ous professional military establishment. When the niHilary becomes 
an occupational model, as it has, and there are slack employment 
opportunities in the general economy, those youngpeople who vol- 

. untan y enhst tend to re-enlist. This cuts away at the notion of 
short-terra national service by civilians whose basic orientation is 
not military. Carried for^vard over the years, the military could 

• .ulUmately be made up , of professionals who started as volunteers 
but who subsequently lose all sense of identity with the civilian 
polity. A slack economy for youth tends to exacerbate this danger- 
ous tendency. . ^ ■ 

Fourtii, the United States has accumulated a vast horde of unmet 
social needs: adequate care of the elderly and the handicapped, 
health services, especially for the poor and for the rural areas en- 
yironmetital cleanups, and beautification, educational services for 
the deprived and the disadvantaged, welfare, and recreational- serv- 
ices of aU kinds, urban redevelopmert, and so on. In 196.5 Green- 
leigh Assoaatcs estimated a need for 4,500,000 jobs in the United 
States, mosUy in education and health for persons with a minimum 

■ fo<<Tx, ^"'^ tr^ning- It also points out that 

m 1966, the National Commission on Technology, Automation and 
Economic Progress reported a need for 5,300,000 subprofcssional 
people working in the fields of health, educatioii, beautification 

Tnf nnn " ■ ^"'^ P"''"'^ prot^ion. Probably 

400 000 man-years of effort are needed to meet the conservation 
needs associated with maintaining our cultural life: public libraries 
churches and synagogues, museums, performing arts, botanical gar- 
dens, zoos, parks, playgrounds. Many of these are' in parlous finan- 
aalcondition and have become sorely dilapidated and understaffed. 
With aU of these unmet social needs it is a kind of madness not 
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toWss *e enorgi.-s of underemployed, undemtM^^^^ 
public handouts begin to lose "^a f gS^^^ 

« : , _ A ^«o<?i»H tn he free. 



give to iiicui,- , i_ r « " 

eonSto; the essenee of a ^.ponsible demoeratte poUty. , 

favolvcmcnt of Youth 

, « thr* fii^t to worry about such mattcrs/A sevcn- 

We arc bv no meuns the nrst lo wuii> au^ t Ameriran 
? Hv the American -Youth Commission of th6 American 
year study by the American testifies to this. It commis- 

U/published in 1«8 beeante a^»«»r-c^^^^ 
.-S!'!^.J^,S^^lS^&^lL ages of 16 and 

irrthrprrB:eVc"Afnist.d^^^^^^^^ 

Worid ^'a^ U of cou ".'absorbed all of our. naUona. ener^es and 
esp"r^cs p. you^f^op^A Pjf-^^^^^^^ 
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icy for the nation. The G:I. bilKpnormously increased the stock of 
developed human . resources in Anierica and contributed mightily to 
the technological prowess oj the United States in the '50s and '60s. 
One economist has estimated that the federal investment of billions 
of doUars in the G.I. bill from 1946 to 1973 yielded a 1 6-fold return 
solely in terms^of increased federal tax payments. 

Reasonable fulllemployment and enormously expanding second- 
ary and higher education enrollments in the '50s and '6ps gave most 
youth a sense of purppisive activity and of being needed and valued 
in the society. Perhaps the high point was reached in the early 1960s 
when the Peace Corps caught the idealism and imagination of mil- 
lions of Americans. It had a peak enrollment of 15,000 persons. 
Even today it enrolls nearly 7,000 persons and has an annual budget 
of 80 million dollars. _ ; \ 

Even, so, young Spanish-speaking and black minorities did not 
share in the euphoria of the early '60s. Unemployment for those liv- 
ing in urban ghettos was five to ten times higher than it was for sub- 
urban, ex-urban and rural middle class youth. In consequence, there 
is a part of President Johnson's Poverty Program (and subsequently 
a substjintial number of other federal programs — alas, often overlap- 
ping, often competing with cine another), which are directed at the . ^ 
unemployment of the young people from subculture^ of poverty. 
%Vithoul going' into detail, I mention a few titles: the Job <?orps; 
Neighborhood Youth Corps; College Work-Study Programs (includ- 
ing the' so-called Urban Corps which places students' in city agen- 
cies); VISTA (the acronym for Volunteers in Service to America), 
which'is a.kind of domestic Peace Corps and currently enrolls 4,500 
volunteers; and a variety of other volunteer prog^^^ the aus^ 

pices of the federal agency known as ACTION. These other pro- 
grams include a University Year for ACTION, the Program for 
Local Service, as well as a series of nonyouth programs, ijicluding 
Foster Grandparents and a retired Ser/ice Volunteer Program. . 

Meanwhile, on the education front there fias been the develop- 
ment of career education programs to orient pi^blic and students to 
the worid of work — Qooperative education programs designed to in- 
terlard school and actual work experience in industry. There have 
*also been a series of service learning schemes concocted but not yet 
implemented. Clark Kerr, Frank Newman, James Colemanr^Villard 
. Wirtz, and other luminaries have been runainating, but nothing has 
; yet really jelled. In April of this year T testified before the Demo- 
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cratic National Platform Committee on the need for a youth policy ; 
that^ would relate education opportunities to jobs to public service, 
A Ufliversal. Youth Service Conference, sponsored by the t: .leanor 
Roosevelt Institute,'' was held at the FrankliiTD. Roosevelt Library ; 
in Hj^de Park April 9-10 of this year. In short, the issue In one or 
more of its various manifestations is very much nlive p nliffrpHy at 
the mbijient. There are a spate of congressional bills, at leasL^lS of 
them,-ijitfoduced in the last five orsix months,, Adam Yarmolinsky^ 
has prep^ed a thoughtful policy paper for Governor Carter on the 
youth problem issue. The Rand Corporation, under the le'adership 
of.Mike Timpane, has prep-ared a very substantial paper for the 
office of the assistant secretary of HEW for planning artd evaluation 
entitled Yoitth,FoUc}\ and Transition, which questions the serious- 
ness of the j^roblcm^^^easrar^llined by James Coleman, John 
Henry Martin and<f rank Brown in studies conducted in the early 
19705 following on the youth Angst of the late 1960s. 




Public Policy y . 

A ■ . \ • ■ " '• ■ . ' 

Where in essenc^ are we? What really is needed in the field of 
public policy? If\we take seriously the five problems identified 
earlier, that is, inequality, psychological disintegration, the profes- 
sionalizatibn of the^armcd services, unmet social needs, and the loss 
of a sense of sociartesponsibility, it seems clear that no one national . 
youth policy can^possibly do the trick. I cannot believe that a com- * 
pu lsory, universal, nfati onal service program, for exampl e , would 
be politically eh^ministratively feasible, or even desirable. Even 
if voluntary service programs are developed, I doubt that ;vve can 
even come close to the military regimens that wci^e ass6ciatedx\vith 
the CCC camps of the »1930s, any more than Germany in 1976 can 
revive the Arbeitsdietis{ of 1936. There is simply a change in ciU- 
tuxal climate. Congressipan Young was hooted down at the Hydtv 
Park conference? in Appl when he suggested the desirability -of \ 
youth being subjected to some of the disciplines associated with the 
"military, even \n civilian service roles. Jhe fact is, however, that bits 
and pieces of public policy are, in -John Gardner's phrase, lying 
all around, needing to be put together. Let me set forth several 
proi)ositions. ' ~ ' \ . . 

. First, part of the problem is jobs, and the unequal access to them. 
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The problem will be acute demographically at least for another ten 
years, especially among the poor, discriminated against,- and un- ' 
skiUed. After ten years, without^stn^ctural changes in the economy, 
youth unemployjnentrl believe,^iil still. be a serious problem for 
^^^^^head as anyone can see, especially in urban, cen ters. Incea- 
lives 10 industry to increase the hiring of young people and various [" 
public works and public/service oppprtunities should be provided 

■i with-govemment funds in order'to open up as piany job opportuni- 
ties to young people as possible. Although Congress may not pass' 
the Hawkins-Humphrey Full Employment bill, T am confident that •o.'. 
within a year or so something like it will be enacted which will 
provide for planning for youth employment and wilhdelegate to local ' 
communities- and states substantial responsibility for the pubUc 
service employment elements of such a, policy. 

^ Second proposition: Unless we are careful, "jgb programs for 
the poor alone will divide our.young pe6ple into minority work re- - 
liefers and affluent student-based career climbers; This is why^l 
should Uke t^^sec a 'scheme of work-study forbids starting at age 14. 
In es^nce, they vi^ould be paid a minimum wage for a limited 

. amoiJTtts^lpublic service each week. But only a third of^the mini-' 
mum waJeVould be paid in cash, at le?st lintil age 16. The other 
two-thirds would be set aside for future ^educational entitlements/ 
At age 16, the young person ^cquld take the full minimum- wage in 
cash or take one-half in cash and receive an educational entitlement 

; bonus equal to one and a half times th<4prevai||ng minimum wage. 
Then when he or she is ready for postsecondary education, he or 

_^e.WQuldj:ecdve.axiew form-of student aid^hich could ^e"placed:^ 



on top of existing student aid provisions, giving him or her a series 
of posfsecondary educational options, as well as a guaranteed ac- 
cess presently denied to many of the poor in this nation. ^ 
-j:hrrd proposition: Low tuition policies at thb state level and 
buttressed student aid packages at the federal level should, make 
postsecondary education for a larger and larger segment of yiung 
.people not just a holding tank until jobs become available, but a 
marvelous opportunity^o develop personal and interpersonal skills, 
aesthetic skills, coping^ skUls; hobby skills, public problem-iolvjug 
^ skills-, voluntary 3ervice skills that cao enrich all the days of their 
Uves and set a pattern for life-long learning- If jobs for many 
• people are going to be dull and dead-ehded, if we are going fo have 
' pore and more leisure time, free-self time, th^n one^ of the gieat 
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functions of .education is to provide people with 

learn the skills and the appreciadons that can make a fuU and nch, 

life outsidecif the paid job market. ^ , h ^^JCr^ " coUeee* " 

Fourth for those not interested in or inchned , toward coUege. 
anSrsTties, I would submit that the National Endowments 
SeSSL^aiidlth^Art^ 

?:JS^Se^4in« funds conn$iNvnrti^ratxcsrinuseum,. 



«™Xde work/learning funds connf tSr^i^£rti^faticsrinuseumsr- 
'h^s^^Lr^-llon centers, and ottr cu?N^^^t.« ^^^^^^^^ 
mu^ty educative agencies/and ^^^^^^^^f .^^f^?,^^^^^^^ 
time educatibnal and training programs should be ajrt of n , 
diKtrial .orofessioni, governmental, commercial and trade union 
t^ be'shared by Uhe federal government and by 



r • « fo«,;i;i»r mrt of the social landscape of Amencan me-. 

. s *a«ld becbm. tar 

dvc theyhave In* past ii developing B.xibie-m=-anWo«-£ 
. S„ aSngS»n.s fo- bringing educational °Pf»«=^^S 
^niron a dislietsed conveuient basis, and in adapting cumcu a , 
So e^sfeS ni. iu-s. i* "Seds ot all citizens, especially 

' *°S''minta,y setvice sliould have a higu'educatiomd compo- 

^n^aisti, 

tolS* ™Sd stiU go only part- of the «ay,:bccause the whole 
. SucaiionL,rd iob system i„ this country cannot be 

L health; welfare, and housing policies. To FeteBd >ha' >h^re a^ ^ 

ATcS ot government in such fields as health ^elfare is to 

• helieve in the stotk bringing the baby. • \ r, \ 

I rak^one final comment or recommendation. In the final chap- 
ter oTm Sue book. THe Purposes of Educsti^, '^"^^^^^^ 
mendation which is particularly perunent at the high school level 
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and for large urban centejrs, but whith also might be a proposition 
.vfor experimen.tal purposes nationally: moving from a five- to a four- 
♦day education^ week. The-|ifth day would be spent by teachers in' 
teacher-centers, similar to those that have been experimenteil with 
in Britaiii. The fifth day fd.r students would involve their moving 
o into the comfnunity in all kinds of ways, where they .can identify 
"with adult peers in a variety, of contexts: with jobs, in recreational 
actlvifies, and iti sp;ec1al tutoring (with the able students tutoring 
the slower students, gfandmpthers tutoring young people, and ^o 
on). This migh't begin to knit the schobl and the students back injto 
the larger community fronv whicl^ mac^y of * thera are becoming' 
aliecfated — to give studdnts what James Coleman calls ad "action- 
rich", rathejr than just a "knowledige-rich" curriculum. - . 

These seem to me some of the directions which public policy 
must. take. None of'^them is easy. Experience to date indicates that 
all the barriers "and rigidities and perversities identified earlier in 
this paper are likely to endure. But the needs and dangers irfiplicit 
and explicit in the existing -situation-are real. The individualism of 
American life, with all that it promises in the way of vitality and 
creativity, caimot exist over the long future without a social struc- 
ture based progressively upon increased social justice and upon an 
elemental and shared sense of community. Finally, I submit, that., 
personal and social integration are ultimately mere mirror images 
of one another. 
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*;la preindustrial societies children are largely educated in the con- 
text of family, and village life, and their activities are bpccted to 

.■ contribute in modest but essential ways to the well-beink of the 
group. Upon|reaching physiological maturity they are- Initiated 
into the privileges and responsibilities of adulthood. Modern in- 
dustrial^societies- require longer a]id more formal training. The 
years ct schooling have lengthened, creating a youth grciup set 
apart from the child's world pf^play and the workday world of its 
eJde?:s, and increasingly alienated from that latter world. Youth, 
however, is a broad term; and while the seminar participant^'con- 
tinued to use.it, the focus of the third" week of the seminar was 
the problems of the young adult and the difficult transition be- 
tween .adolescence and f^ll adulthood. . ' 



Youth Culture Phenomenon ^ 



It was generally- a^eed that we are dealing with a social pkenom- 
enon which can properly, be called a youth culture, but nilenibers 
of t}ie seminar disagrees sharply over the nature and signfficance 
of the phenomenon. \[ouhg people increasingly question the 
mechanical rcqujirementsi of industrial production with its'division 
of labor arid rigid time dfemands^ They seek to integrate work and 
iwisure into more humane;|living patterns with gre^s'er opportu- 
nit't^s for personal devel6pment. They are consumer oriented, anti- 
authoritarian, concerned with issues of social justice, conservation, 
worid peace, and the future of mankind. 

So. far, so^pod. The young. have always been idealistic/ What 
makes the present generation so different jrom others? Some par- 
ticipants were ipclinec^ to challenge the significance of the change. 
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In the United States, for example, college and university students 
seem onS again pr;occupied with the P^-P-' ^J^^v ° e 
of jobs and security. What evidence is there that yomh ^o^^^^^^ ^ 
leJ selfish and materialistic; than ^^e-r. predecessor^ O^^e^^^^^^^ 
gued vigorously for the unique situat.c3n and. character of mode™ 
•^uth, Minting to the eariier maturation, both physiological and 
psychol^ical, the vast change in communications, the . ncrcas m 
critical mass (41 million in the 16-24 age group m the UnUed _ 
Smtes in 1976 as against 21 million in 1960), and the bewrlder- 
ing variety of choices resulting from modem technolo^. Evidence 
is'accumulating, so it was argued, for the existence of a growing 
and bnique youth culture. , , , .ti„ 

How seriously should wc v)e.w this separation of youth from -he 
rest of society? One group within the , seminar stressed the alien- 
ation of young people wif -all its attendant social tensions. Un- 
employment is highesramong the young, in industrial societies _ 
TeCmg are still "outsi-ders.'^ To many of them education seems 
to be a futil^diversion £r«m "real life," with no clear connection 
betwe^hat is learned in4.tJ}e job market. For the young ^adu 
..^^sition between a^blescence. and full adulthood is fraught 
■"" with fruStraUons. The unemployed and underemployed young be- 
'•feiTto 16Wairsense of social responsibility, and the risks to our 

' social fabric are enorii^us. Other participants, however, took a 

much less gloomy view.tThe majority of young people are happy 

"u er than'uWppy/^ -e^l'- ^T^'^V'^L'^l^'on th 
24-30 aee group: would reveal that they thought well, on the 
whole of their education. Another defended the energy and 
Tdea s'm of youth, arg'uing that we should create in.titutiona 
stmctures and systems which would help young people to solve 
their own problems. , t- • 

As might be expected, the differences between the European 
and North American experiences are not very marked, whereas 
•th6 conditions in developing and devolved countries are quite 
different. While the generation gap in Europe was described as^ 
"a gentle revolution," it was also emphasized that the social role 
of the young has changed more sharply in .^.urope than in .the 
United States. In Europe there is less flexibility. In the United 
■ States the young have:much-greater.mobility,-far-mor^^hort-term- 
job opportunities while continuing their educaUon, a greater wiU- 
ingncss to take jobs their European counterparts might shun; and 
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« much wider choice among educational institutions and programs 
of study. . 

Youth in Developing Countries 

In most developing countries the disparity between aspirations and- 
job opportunities" is vast. Everyone expects to become prime min- 
ister, as one participant put it! In Western developed countries the 
expectations are more modest; more education should result in 
some slight improvement in status. Furthermore, much vocational 
training in developing countries has proved to be an enormous . 
waste of talent and -resources. The expansion of general education 
would be less expensive and more effective. Therp were those who 
thought the same might be said for the Western world. In any 
event, it was argued that the proposition that each individvvo- 
' should have all the^education of which he is capable may be valid 
for some Western countries, but makes less sense for developing 
countries; Exceptions to these generalizations must be noted. In 
countries such as Iran the Scarcity of skilled people is a real prob- 
lem, and consequently, while secondary schools may turn out top 
many students prepared only to enter higher education there is 
no overproduction of university graduates. In general, one faces a 
dilemma. The introduction of modern technology into devebping 
countries can often disrupt life and lead to a kind of sterile antag- 
onism. Let each country develop slowly along its own lines. To 
this came the retorts that there is no such thihg as a national tech- 
nology and that not to aim at greater equality in living standards 
is to exacerbate the sterile antagonism to be avoided. 

At least .some of the causes of the present malaise have revealed 
themselves in the foregoing description: earlier physiologicuf and 
psychological maturation, a vastly 'greater coniniunication system, 
more affluence (at least in ihc Western wodd), growth in size of 
the age cohort, technological chahpcs affecting Jife styles. Add 
greater longevity with its justification for greater investment in 
training. And then add the breakdown in religious values which 
- — hav e fui su luug piuvidod the, m ajor cohesive tactor in aU societies. 
The problem, as one participant put il, is hov; to adapt young 
people to'an adult society which is 'close to losing its meaning.. 
These are social and psychological factors for which, save for the 
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last, there is no antidote, and even that cannot be changed merely 
by act of will. 

Impact of Economic Structure 

The fundamental cause, according to one contributor to the semi- 
nar, is the profound change in the economic structure of modem 
society. In pre-industrial society there are four "streams of life," 
First come the professions such as medicine, law, theology to 
which should be added the craftsmen and the farmers. Second is 
the aristocracy, now rapidly decreasing under the restrictions of 
tax laws and social philosophy. The third stream consists of the . 
part-time, hit-or-niiss, jaek-of-all-trades workers who constitute 
the sccoiidary labor market and whose status might be character- 
ised as structureless employment. Fourth comes the culture of 
poverty, composed of the unemployed victirhs of technological 
change, and minimum wage rates and now supported by private 
charity orpublic welfare. 

To these four streams must now be added a fifth — the industrial 
stream which in modern advanced nations comprises a consider- 
able percentage of workers. Entry to this stream requires consid- 
e'-able education and involves a high degree of competition. The 
industrial stream creates three problems. The first is the excessive 
rigidity resulting from the nature of industrial product,ion and from 
the arbitrary restrictions imposed by labor uttions on entry into 
jobs, conditions of work, and impersonal regulations. The second 
is the difficulty of the sudden transition from schooling to full-time 
work and again at the end of life from full-time work to complete 
leisure. The third is the tendency of all industrial societies to create 
a class of outsiders who are not protected ^or covered by job secu- 
rity, health protection, and pension plans. In the United States 
approximately one third of the people are outsiders— chiefly the 
young, the old, the structureless and the poor, , 



Remedies 



What a-' the solutions, if, any, and in particular '/wl role, can 
education play in resolving the tensions and conflicts generated 
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by the transition from adolesccnc- lo full adulthood? One recur- 
rent theme throughout the weik's discussion was the need for 
greater, flexibility in educatioii O programs^ Whether more genera) 
or more vocational — and participants disagreed with one another 
on this issue — secondary education needs revision. In the United 
States it seems to be the least satisfactory phase in the total edu- 
cational experience, and in Europe it leaves much to be desired. 
But the rigid patterns of postsecondary education must also be 
loosened and varied, with more attention to the educational value 
of ronformal, noninstitutional learning, more "stopping out'' and 
recurrent education. 

On two remedies there was considerable agreement. One is the 
heed for a much closer correlation between education and work 
experience. The indifferent success of various experiments along 
this line in different countries should not discourage a frontal at- 
tack, on the problem of combining the. two. The business commu- 
nity needs education on the help they can. provide and the advan- 
tages they would reap as a result. The educati9nal community 
needs to free itself from traditional modes of operation and rec- 
ognize more cleariy the learning values in work experience. In 
Sweden for the past fifteen years vocationai.iiiucation has had 
a compulsory work component. In Germanyt^5% of the 15-18 
*age group undergoes apprenticeship training (although traditional 
sppienticeship patterns have become a controversial issue) . In the 
, United States the pattern of summer jobs has provided some cor- 
relation, but much more needs to be done in the development of 
cooperative programs. - 

The second is the need to distinguish between work-and jobs. 
Education, it was argued, cannot ultimately justify itself in terms 
cf employment opportunities. There is no overproduction of edu- 
cated people if education is viewed in terms of human fulfillment. 
Satisfaction in life comes out of useful, constructive, socially sat- 
isfying work, some of which may be paid for and some may be 
contributed. Until we recognize that it is work, ndt jobs, that peo- 
ple should be educated for, we shall not bridge the transition — 
one participant called it the abyss — between adolescence and 
adulthood. 

There are, of course, other improvements. Changes in institu- 
tional structures will ease the transition. Community colleges are 
5^ case in point, but so are work corps, social agencies, local 
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organisations and a host tVf others, Improvemen\m the coverage 
of outsiders in our industrial society will also aid the transition. 
Some social systems appear to be more "'effective than others. 
Socially countries may have more control over the many inter- 
locking facton. The example of China was cited and also of iapan, 
' though at what ultimj.:te social costs remains to be seen. 

Public J*oHcics 

The scminav ended on a consideration of public policies, for deal- 
ing with youth and manpower needs. Can there be a. single na- 
tional policy? No. Each country will have to work out its own 
policies in termr> of its cultxi'ral setting. Furthermore, within each 
country there will need to be a congeries of policies, as no one 
poHo' will meet all conditions and circumstances. One member 
prci^onied a nine-point program fair the United States, which with 
suitable nullifications -might apply to other countries, at least those 
in the developed world. What we*^eed, among other things, is a 
map of the many social experiments being made in various coun- 
vries. . Public policy will clearly need to include changes in the tra- 
ditipn/il educational structures and patterns. It will also need to 
induce the business, industrial and labor conimunities to cooper- 
ate^ whether through apprenticeship or work-study programs or by 
playing a more explicit role in educational policy determination, 
as. now, seems likely in Western Europe. There are economic prob- 
lems in short-term employment and in apprenticeship. It will take 
tho best thinking of both the business and the academic commu- 
nities to resolve the diflSculties. 
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WOMEN IN THE POWER STRUCTURES: 
REPORT OF A CONFERENCE 



Paola Coppola Pignatelli 



RecenUy 1 had the opportunity to cliair at the RockefeUer Con- 
ference Center in Bellagio, Italy, a conference on "Women in the 
Power Structures." For me and for the majority of the participants 
it was truly a tremendous experience. 

The 21 participants in the conference were aill professional 
women who came from 16 countries: Eastern Europe (2), Western 
Europe (14), the Mediterranean area (including an Israeli and a 
representative of the Arab countries,, a young Libyan judge), and 
the United States Or'AitHpuglTmHny of the participants had 
already reached a high professional position in their own fields, as 
university professors, lawyers, civil servants, economists," or psy- 
<:hoanalysts, the average ?ige was between 38 and 40. Thus, these 

' wcmen still had a long career, in front of them, but had already 
Lad a number of year.-;; / experience in power structures, 
jfie aims of the conference were : 

\l) To have the largest number possible of countries -rep- 
\ i-esented. . 

(b) To. have the broadest number possible of professions rep- 
resented. . . 

(c) To have a representatic a in which the average age of the 

participants was under vO. 
We wanted to have an "open conference" in terms of a vanety 
of professional fields and different national situations, but also 
. with regard to different political trends and ideologies. At the same , 
time we wanted a "closed conference," so both men and casual 
observers were excluded. The results exceeded our hopes. This 
■ heterogeneity generated intense interest, very strong emotional 
involvement, and sometimes slight tensions (which, however,, are 
always' a very good spice in conferences, if kept under control). 

From the beginning we. wished to have a conference which 
would be somehow different, from the usual male conferences we 
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were in tKe habit of attending: distinguished conferences, scien- 
tifically bWd on figures and controlled data; but quite aseptic in 
terms of personal participation and involvement. We^ wanted in-. 
. stead to have a very informal conference, where objectivity and 
ah^^^raction would be replaced by personal experience and^^very- 
. day problems. Wc looked for an atmosphere of, sincerity and per- 
. f.onal involvement based on personal experience arid analysis linked 
to assessments of general social situations. 

This method is used in Europe (and, I think, in the United 
States too) by a number of feminist groups, the consciotisness^ 
raising groups, which are somehow closer to psychoanalytical 
groups than to political meetings. From^ this point of view, the 
conference was a success. From the first day we felt like sisters 
and not peers. We realized we were a group of selected and per- 
haps privileged women who had in common a lot. of anger and 
aggressiveness against male behavior patterns; and male values 
which we had all been obliged to adopt in order to carry out our 
own jobs. ■ 

The conference was organized by GREIS,' a private Italian re- 
search group on higher education linked to the university of 
Rome, with a staff of architects, sociologists, educators and 
planners, which I head. The conference was "sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation, and held at Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio. 

The focus of the conference, '^Women in the Power Structures," 
meant for us two contrasting kinds of problems. .On the one hand 
we had been subjected to difficulties, discrimination, and bias in 
order to be successful; on the other hand we were anxious and 
afraid of power and we posed the problem of hcv to use it. These 
two opposite points were the basis of the conference, and came up 
continuously. As a first step we had to analyze our own personal 
problems as professional women. These we '2: 

— The need to work "twice as hard or four times harder" than 
aman in order to reach top positions. * 

— The humiliation of reacting wi^h a culture which had adopted 
male behavior patterns as its model par excellence, with female 
behavior patterns considered the negatiVe models. . • 

—The increasing risk of being accused of "losing one's feminin- 
«<j^," if one adopted male patterns, aiid the impossibility of being 
successful without using therii. 

— The price paid in order to render one's public and private 
spheres of life compatible. While men can count/on a wide range 
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of institutions, customs and support to help them keep the public 
and the private spheres of their lives conveniently Separate and 
distinct, professional Nvomen who work in the public sphere can 
expect the daily feeling of guilt from leaving theirpchildren's care 
•to others and the special anguish that they will give to Uieir chil- 
dren the "wrong" image' of a mother, one bent ovet ' typewriter 
(or a drawing table in my case). ' . ' " 

Power as a Problem 

The conference also had to C jpe with the probleni of power. Many 
questions e^inerged around this topic: What is power, what does it 
mean? Are there different kinds of powef-T-ps5fchological, intellec- 
tual, physical?" Does "power" mean oppression and domination, 

• or does it refer mainly to its use against others? How mueh power 
is directed to the acquisition of status? If .so, is it worth striving 
for? Should we distinguish between power and prestige, between 
•power anb authority? 

And then, how to attain power? What is the price women have . 
to pay for it in terms of sacrifice of values, personal frustration, 
sense of guilt? And further still, what tp do with power once 
woi^en have reached it? Is there a possibility of alternative uses 

• of. powsr? Is there a possibility of using power in order to change 
patterns behavior and values, to introduce, in other vvords,^ 
new c\ilturc iand help prepare a new society? These kinds of ques- 
tions had been put in a questionnaire sent to all the participants 
as a form of guideline for the papers. 

The first answer that emerged .from the seminar was very^ 
clear. We needed to change the title from *'women //i the power 
structures" to "women and the powcr structures," since a number 
of participants refused to belong to power strt^ctures and wanted 
to discuss the problem of staying outside these structures. We 
elaborated a model of discussion which was the following: 

0 Women's ' Women's Women's 

• . power solidarity culture 

^ f ^ — : ; '. ^ 

Personal experience ' 
Professional careers* 



National situation 
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Using this model wp realized, very quickly that women's power 
is necessarily connected with women's solidarity and wpmen's 
culture: Womeny solidarity and culture being instruments for 
reaching power; power being a means to propose a different cul- 
,ture and diffe/ent behavior. Although the backgrounds t^f the par-* 
ticipants va/ied widely, and their reactions differed, it was impres- 
sive "that. despite the very different condition of women in their 
countijes, the affinities among them were much stronger than their 
diversities. . 

Nevertheless, •different approaches and assumptions emerged 
duriug discussions. Most unexpected was the gap between the^ 
pragmatic approach of U.S. participants and the ideological slant_ 
given to every argument by the old world participants,! including 
the Eastern European countries, highly industrialized countries 
fUke England or Germany), or newer countries \(like Israel or 
Libyz). It yas cieaf that the unquestioned belief in a posiUve 
process of development on the part of the American women, wmch 
they sufiported with • impressive scientifie studies and statistics, 
diverged importantly from the appfbach of the Europeans. The 
latter appeared. more skeptical and tended to look pn legislation 
as a means of changing social xittitudes. They linked women's 
einancipation (more and more women enter the labor force) with 
political and social changes. It was r a just a question of a ()if- 
fercnce in strategy, but a major ideological difference, ^ 

^ Individual Views , 

Cynthia Epstein, Professor of Sodology at. the City University I3t 
New York (CUNY) and author of the" best seller "Women's Place," 
discussed whether women actually work harder than male peers. 

Iquote: V ■ »^ 

Census data on time spent at work shows that in all pro- 
fessions women average fewer hours than men: This may 
be a reflection of the inability to work "extra'^^ours as . 
men do /It may also mean that although tR?y spend' 
fewer hours than men, they spend more concentrated 
time. As I mentioned before, it is difficult to measure 
these^dimensiqns, but'lhe fact that so many report work- 
ing harder certaiply rn^^afls ft&t their own perceived 
'sense of stress and effort is high and probably meaning- 
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fill in determining their set of occupational choicCj their 
inoavations and the^r aspiration^. It may alKo mean that 
although the average houi*s reported may be less for 
: .women than feMnen, those women who arc most sue- /* 

cessful ifi-a profession must spend the same number as, . " 
*' or more hours than men in order to maintain their posi- 
^on; The women who are responsible for "ptriling down" 
tlie avei-agS may be those w^ho have 'too many demands 
on their time. • 
. Her tone is very scientific, and not at all partisan, She tests 
reality and tries to understand the po^ible reason*" foe the 
phenomenon. Nevertheless, it is clear that she does not believe 
in diversity between men and woraen^arid accepts male standards 
^ a-Avay'of achieving success including even the hrtbit of "extra 
hours" of work, which is probably one of the important ways in 
: which women are discriminated against at' the present moment. • 
. Reacting to her approach, many* of the seminar participants 
felt that a valid concrete proposal which the seminar might make. 
. Ayas that pf shortening work hours for all, men and women alike, 
to no more than six hoiirs^^ day. The work ethic, -itself, which is 
a heritage from the nineteenth centur>', was questioned. It was ' 
. felt that if men also ha^l a shorter working daiy they would be able 
to take their share in other- vital aciivities or social life^: the care 
of children and the old and the daily work pvolyed ijj collective 
living. At present, by relegating these activities to the shcrulders 
of women, men hot only alienate themselVes from fundamental 
human relationships, but they also ensure thiat they will dominate 
in the'paid sphere .of work since women, with their double burden 
of responsibility, Bnd it difficult or nearly impossible to put in-thc 
overtime hours which men often, use as a means of advancemenft. 

Q ... I ■ . ■•V 

• Amalia Signprelli, Professor of Anthropdlogy at tl^ University 

of Urbino \in Italy, treated the problem |iuite differently from 

Cynthia Epsteins- She remarked: 

Of course r have been judged in wprk and still am, 
^ according tomale standards. I havt bcfen told, "What a ^ 
pity you are not a man." But I Icarned^very early that if . t 
1 wanted to be really lovcd,"I had to Bo all tlie thmgs " 
expected of a female and do them well ^efore I could dp 
all the things, men do. The^idea that ^tjidying, writing, 
and research ar^ fabulous prizes Nvhich^cme must earn by 

^ ■ . ; ' >- • ' * I" / 
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• washiug disjies and making beds: the idea that it is sojne- 
how/indecent for a woman to experience satisfaction 
from intellectual activity, these defonnations are deeply 
rooted in me, feeding lineflding guilt feelings, recurrent 

■ self-punishment and an odious vulnerability to emotional 
,blackm:iil. I never behaved like a man, because it was 

/ impossible. I have behaved like a woman, who^ wanting 
to make an equal place for herself in the male profes- 
/ sional world, does everything possible to make others 

■ forget that she is a woman. This means working twice 
" or evesrfour times as hard to have the, same"recDgnition, 

paying much morp for a moment of Weakness, iind 
inefficiency.' • ^ . , ' j' 

' But there are other prices to be- paid as well. If prcj- 
fesSional activity is the ways and meams to jump th^ 
' bounds of female condition, this bri.ngs with it a separat^^ 
.coTtcepi of the escape itself, which may be seen not as a 



transformation of ait 
chvin^e of one's own 



iniquitous social order, but as-th? 



personal place within that order. 
Tliif? results in incrca'fecd competitiveness, making effici- 
ency into a fetish; t^ tlie woman who frees herself 
from the 'female coridMin by means of professional sue- 
" cess risks becbmins more a sexist than men. She tends 
to rationalize her.new status and the results she has ob- 
tained; it does nbt matter how much effort and pain 
were involved in attaining the position. ■ 
Here the accent is on tlie terrible . ambiguity of the relatjon be- 
twee^i-woipen and power. That is the contradiction between the 
--4ict* that women rcfuse/the pattern of aggressiveness underlying 
• power while still needing to aJ^Juire the instruments which serve 
todefend and free one. . - 

>iore or less with the same paiaful words^ Miriam Bernstein, 
a well-known lawyer ia Jerusalem, wirote in her paper: 

I hav-e- been told and I have heard i't -:aid about other 
women that they have a "head otji -^'.y\ " I haVfe been 
told that I am exceptional .■because i am not' like a. 
■ ■ woman at all. As a giri I was^so proud to be considered as 
one of the boys, that it took me a long tiiiie to get re-„ 
sig ned to being, just a woman a nd more years, to: realize 
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ih?d I woulJ not care now to be a nuiii even il' sueli a 
^^prize ' wLis^olTered to me. Now when 1 hear it said 
about any wonmn tliat slie is as capable as a man 1 get 
angry (it used to be a famous joke in Israel to say tlial 
Golda Meier was the only man in llie Cabinet). In fact, 
,in ihe niale-domiiKiled society in wliicli I live, it is very 
difficult for a woman to get to tlie top in any profession, 
because of prejudice, envy and resentment directed, 
against iicr as a woman. In all tiic professions except 
' tliosc identiticd. as feminine (sucii as teacliing. nursing, 
* etc.) tiic correct approacii is assumed to be tlie male 
approach: objectivity, formalism, abstraction, logic, in- , 
duclion and disinvolvcnient, instead cif suhjectivity. real- 
ism, concretencss. empathy, involvement. . 
But apart from these very personal and -very deeply fell expres- 
sions wjiich were somehow connected with particular national 
condi t ioRs, it - wtis-^ F-ifi-t4^c-mi Rd,s.-oiLal l tbi- Fnropcan partici- 
pants tiiat the problem of professional women and their increasing 
power could not be separated from the political struggle occurring 
in each country. Women are underrcprescnted in the labor force; 
they arc also underrcprescnted in the political world, and in busi- 
ness: that is, they are underrcprescnted in every place wJierc 
money is used to e.xercise power. 

Marijke van^flcmcldonk, director of the women's workers union 
in Brussels, put the problem in this way: 

Whether women are a numerical majority (as in society 
at large) or a numerical minority (as in the labor force) 
really does not make any dilTercncc. It is not the number 
.of women which explains their powerlessncss but rather 
their being •'women." The world of work is just a retlee- 
tion of the world at large. To the question: Why? There 
are two basically dilferent approaches: an evolutionary 
analysis which sees all this as" a_rtisult of p. jjudicc and 
conditioning. The answer and solution then would lie in 
a numt\er of legal reforms (equal pay, equal opportu- 
nities) which could cvonlually trigger ofT a 50/50 situa- 
tion in ill power positions between men and women 
after a certain intermediate period. 

A polemic analysis, which considers the low proportion 
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of women in labor, politics and business as one eicmenl 
in a system wiiieii is oppressive in iiscif. Tiie struggle 
to add women to tiie power structures is really a struggle 
to abolish a society in which, through the mechanism of 
class, some part of the population is condemned to per- 
form lower tasks; through the meehanism of a market 
economy this part of the population, though performing 
vital tasks for tlie community, is considered as belonging 
to some lower rank in society. This approach underlies 
- the right to identity of women and it questions the 
objectivity of the aeeepted norms. Adicr already for- 
mulated this thesis in 1924, when he remarked that the 
term "femininity" has to be interpreted as a function of 
the social power relationships. 
Quite the same approach was clear in the words of Marianne 
Miko, Professor of Linguistics at the University of Budapest: 
The social .status of women cannot be separated from 
rhT:-Type-i5fi]n^wn;litpTrfTh^ means ot prcuTiietion. Strug- 
gle for the liberation^'of women is, in fact, part of the 
mass movement of all the opprcssg;d and exploited. Pull 
equality of women can only be established when exploi- 
tation of both sexes is terminated and, in addition, when 
individuaHy performed household work becomes one of 
the branches of social production. Consequently, the 
.status of women is always characteristic of the phase of 
devclopment'of any society. 



Women and SociaHsin 

Gcnerai agreement was reached on the hypothesis that "the lib- 
eration of women is not possible without socialism, but socialism 
by itself gives no guarantee that women will be liberated.'' The 
idea was underlined by Johanna Van der Vaart, a young crimi- 
nologist in The Hague 'Ministry of Justice, who reported very 
lucidly on tl;c dilTerent feminfst movements in The Netherlands 
and in particular on the fem-soc movement which adheres to the 
above hypothesis. 

This statement was confirmed by Danuta Mnrkowska, head of 
the Family Research Center at the Central Board of the Polish 
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Society for Family Planning, who declared that in her country 
(Poland) women, on the average, 4:arn less than men the same 
age, educaiion. and skill, although the percentage of women in 
the working labor force is quite high in socialist counirics (women 
represent 51'; of all those oceupaiionally active in the Soviet 
Union, 50. in l:ast Germany, 47^,; in Czechoslovakia. 47^; 
in Bulgaria, and 42'';; in Poland). 

About professional women in Poland, she said that while. they 
rank high in the hierarchy of skill and active participation, they 
rarely do so in the hierarchies of "onicial decision-making and 
representation." An institution headed by a man. with a woman 
a,s his deputy (hospital, factory, tir school ) is a very common 
phenomenon. Such a. woman deputy is usually highly esteemed by 
the stall and has a great inlluence on the functioning of the insii^ 
tution. Outside the institution, however, a male director or man- 
ager represents the institution and lakes decisions which usually 
h^ve been prepared or inspired by his skillful woman deputy. 
■ M;,r.x' wnm.'n ftvl sullicienilv satisiied with such a position and 
do not scramble for posts of formal prestige, so willingly acquired 
by men. She explains the phenomenon simply: "It seems that such 
a position agrees with women's traditional -experience, shaped 
through centuries around housekeeping, which involves compe- 
tence and executive qualities. Nowadays when she occupies the 
position of a manageress she is ever present, ever watching the 
functioning of the 'whole.' Participation in the vertical system 
which undoubtedly carries prestige, often separates one from stall.'' 
The evidence of the paper showed that in Eastern Hurope, with 
a background of several years of socialism; the condition of pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional women is very'riTuch the samcTas in 
Western Europe and the United States. However, what really 
seems to be lacking in Western Europe compared with the United 
States is the collective organization of women and their progressive 
action. 

It was interesting to hear from the German and the Belgian par- 
ticipants that while employment of women was on the decrease in 
their countries, migrants were called to substitute for women on 
the labor market, ' eviclcnce that long-term costs for migrant 
workers are less than those for women of the country. No women's 
group, however, protested against this highly discriminatory 
phenomenon. 
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The problem of womcirs solidarity and \vonien\s organization 
was lelt strongly by Naima Mohamed Jebril. a 2S.year-oki judge 
in Libya, who is divorced and renuirried with two ehildren. The 
I great gap in her eountry. she said, is between legislation (whiuh 
is very advanced) and behavior. Up until six years ago her mother 
had covered her face, and S5 percent of men still object to women 
going out of the hpme to work. Nevertheless, a small minority of 
women are very much encouraged by their fathers and husbands 
to go on vvorking^-Naima belongs to tb.is minority and is one cif 
the very few women working in public administraiujn \nili high« 
level responsibility. Siic has. been, .sliu >aiu, very much helped by 
her male colleagues. 

When women arc veiy few and do not yet represent \\ real risk 
of competition, men seem generally willing to help them. This kind 
of paternalistic help and encburagement becomes, in developing 
countries, something like a badge of honor which carries prestige 
for the wearer. 

As the discussion progressed, the basic problem appeared a<:ain: 
^'^hediLT liie women s litieration movement could bring about a 
political revolution or a ^'ullural revol.ulion. In the lirsi case the 
distribution of power would be changed (arid be divided with 
women). In the second case values and thus even the basis of 
acceptance and legilimalion of power would change. Oversimplify- 
ing, the ciucstion was: shall wc get power first and then see what 
to do with it; or should we refuse this power and the male aliena- 
tion of labor? The majority of women were for the tirst hypothesis, 
but with different emphases. 
^ Claude Du Granrut, General Sccretar\ of the Committee of 
Female Work at the I-rciicii Ministry of Labor, believes in re- 
forms and not in. revolution. As long as society does not include 
housework in its evaluation of 'real work and as long as the finan- 
cial implication of women's professional contributions ^are not 
considered, society will not invest significantly in aid, programs or 
in institutionalized educational services.- In France, for Instance, 
professional married women contribute ten billion francs each year 
to social security funds. ■ " . 

French "Fifteen" Statement 



Mme. Du Granrut is one of a group of fifteen wclLknown French 
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women requested by Fran(,\Mse GiroucI to prepare a rep<')rl aiming 
at enabling women to lake part in d'ecision making in Frcneh 
society. The report seems etnieerned to avoid disagreeing with 
men. It ends: "In the battle for the new soeiety men and women 
should not lose eontaets or weaken their ties. Both should adapt 
to living together as dissimilar equals." - . \ 

But the ^statement of the French "fifteen ' did nM obtain, agree- 
ment in the seminar. Many women thought that no collaboration 
is possible with men because of the conflict between two contrast-, 
ing interests. The traditional submission of women , seems to be 
connected with the attempt by men to assure for themselves com- 
plete power over the reproduction of the working force. Women 
as the primary instrument for the production of the working force 
have been oppressed and exploited, therefore Uhe exploitation of 
women by men is difTerent from the exploitation of human beings 
by other' human beings. While it is possible to appropriate the 
human labor force totally, reducing the human being to an instru- 
ment, it is not possible to alienate a woman fronr herself. 'ri"J ■ 
hypothesis Wi»s settkrd this way: Wc circ stront^ not bcxaiise u^^^' 
like man, but because wc arc profounilly dilicrait. Therefore \ 
may use all those qualities and specilie abilities, which we have 
managed to preserve cither in spite of or because of our submis- 
sion. A similar assumption was expressed in difTerent words by the 
French psychoanalyst -Helenel'eboul-W^iart. Large- families do not 
exist any^morc; men and women arc left alone. Having no time for 
emotional relationships, nevertheless man's only security is the rc- 
.iationship with woman. The fixation he has had for his n:other is 
transferred to his wife. Men arc no longer able to be creative. 
Therefore, today's paradox is: although men do not acknowledge 
it, only women can gel' us out of the impasse in which we. are 
because, today, only women have the capacity to be difTerent. 

The paper by Hilary Rose and Uta Gcrhardt, two sociologists 
teaching at Bedford College in London, dealt with the recuperation 
of typical, "female capacities^ and in particular reproduction. 1 
quote: /^Liberation should not mean the loss of traditional labor 
and the entry into male labor, but rather^Tlie transformation of 
both in nonalienated forms. A woman who enters the male world 
•can only become at best^^an honorary man." 

Reproduction has to be understood' as a specic^l form of pro- 
duction which occurs in an alienated as well as in an essential 
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form. Feminists up to now have denounced reproduction as the 
labor or the slaves slave, but have only looked at its alienated 
forms.. Reproduction, instead, is also the pleasure of giving birth 
and the delight of producing life. Reproduction carries\he poten- 
tialit) of self-realization in people as products of. nonalienated 
production in a loving and supportive reliuiunship. 

The linst step toward .such a revolution seems to be the aware- 
ness that production is not conhned to industrial work, but also 
includes personal experience. J bcli.eve/ that in' the struizdc for 
women's liberation the .seminar held in' Bellagiu (perhaps ^the lirst 
of its kind among international women's seminars) represents a 
trend of some importance: not just because different strate^ies. 
a.ssumptions and ideologies came into contact, but because %r^ 
somd experience was the catalyst, the real protagonist of the whole 
performance. 



